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Muhlenberg Bicentennial in 1942— 


Church and State Join in Commemoration 


FEDERAL participation in the celebra- 
tions that will be held at Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pa., in 1942, com- 
memorating the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the arrival in America of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg is asked 
in resolutions now before Congress. 

The resolution, asking for the ap- 
pointment of a United States Muhlen- 
berg Bicentennial Commission was in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senators 
James J. Davis (Republican) and 
Joseph Guffey (Democrat). It will be 
presented in the House by Congress- 
men Charles Gerlach (Republican) of 
Lehigh County, and Francis Walter 
(Democrat) of Northampton County. 

The United States Commission, ac- 
cording to the terms of the resolution, 
would consist of fifteen men: the Pres- 
ident of the United States and four per- 
sons to be named by him; the president 
of the Senate and four members of that 
legislative body; the Speaker of the 
House and four congressmen to be 
named by him. The President of the 
United States would automatically be- 
come the honorary chairman of the 
commission. 

Members of the commission are to 
serve without compensation, but an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 is asked for ex- 
penses. The commission will have the 
power to select and hire such officers 
and employes as shall be necessary for 
the performance of its duties. 

The resolutions point out that 1942 
will commemorate the arrival in the 
American colonies of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, patriarch of the Lutheran 
Church in America; that Dr. Muhlen- 
berg was prominently identified with 
the early days of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, having been active for 
many years in the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, mother synod of the 
Lutheran Church in America. 

They also point to the fact that he 
was the father of Frederick Augustus 
Muhlenberg, the first Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and of Gen- 
eral John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, 
“a friend of George Washington and a 
member of his staff, famous for his 
action in having thrown off his clerical 
gown while delivering a sermon at 
Woodstock, Virginia, disclosing himself 
dressed in the uniform of an officer of 
the Continental Army and making a 
remark to the effect that there was a 
time to pray and a time to fight.” 

‘It is appropriate,” the resolution 
says, “that the Government and the 
people of the United States should join 
with Muhlenberg College in the cele- 
brations commemorating the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the arrival in the 


American Colonies of one so closely 
identified with the early days of the 
Republic.” 

The celebrations at Muhlenberg will 
be a part of a wide observance of the 
important anniversary. | Plans for the 
observance have been under way for 
the past five years. The Ministerium 
will mark the occasion at its meeting 
in Philadelphia early in May 1942; 
Muhlenberg College will have its cele- 
bration at the end of May; and the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
will hold commemorative exercises at 
its session in Louisville, Ky., in October. 

Gorvon B. FIsTER. 


Evacuating More Japan 
Missionaries 


PREVIOUS action of the Board of For- 
eign Missions having authorized women 
and children te return to America, the 
mission in Japan has recommended 
that the following additional mission- 
aries be evacuated, namely, the Rey. 
and Mrs. Bach and their children, the 
Rev. and Mrs. J. M. T. Winther, who 
wish to retire, and the Misses Faith 
Lippard, Mary Heltibridle, Selma 
Bergner and Ethel Dentzer. The cable- 
gram recommending their evacuation 
reached the office of the Board of For- 
eign Missions in Baltimore on Feb- 
ruary 22, and a reply cablegram was 
sent approving the recommendations of 
the Japan mission. Thus all single 
women missionaries are returning to 
America except Miss Martha B. Akard, 
Miss Marion Potts and Miss Maude 
Powlas at Kumamoto and Miss Annie 
Powlas at Tokyo. The men remaining 
are Dr. Edward T. Horn, Dr. Charles 
W. Hepner and Dr. A. J. Stirewalt at 
Tokyo, the Rev. A. C. Knudten at 
Nagoya, the Rev. S. O. Thorlaksson at 
Kobe, Dr. George W. Schillinger at 
Kumamoto. 

The cablegram from Japan reads as 
follows: 


February 22, 1941 
“Mission Executive Recommends Win- 
thers Retirement Also Bachs Return 
With Family Account Quota Also 
Evacuation Lippard Heltibridle Berg- 
ner Dentzer Stop Dentzer Willing 
Transfer Tsingtao If You Think Ad- 
visable Awaiting Your Reply Cable 
Stop Shadan Reorganization Proceed- 
ing Horn Schillinger.” 
The reply cablegram of the Council 
of Secretaries reads as follows: 
February 25, 1941 
“Schillinger, Kumamoto (Japan) Ap- 
prove Winthers Retirement Also Re- 
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turn Bachs Lippard Heltibridle Berg-, 
ner Dentzer Stop Missionaries Trans- 
fer To Tsingtao Not Advisable. 
Drach.” 
GrorcEe Dracu, Chairman, 
Council of Secretaries. 
Baltimore, Md. 


MRS. HORN IN AMERICA 
Mrs. Edward T. Horn, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Edward T. Horn, president of 
the Japan Lutheran Mission and of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Tokyo, landed in Seattle, Wash., Feb- 
ruary 25, with their three children. 


Their return to the United States was. 


by the advice of the American ambas- 
sador to Japan. Dr. Horn is still at his 
post in Tokyo. ; 
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Tue “Have nots” and the “Haves” have existed from 


_ very early days. So also have persons who championed 


one side and declared the other to be unworthy. 

_Denouncing an unjust distribution of possessions and 
offering relief from misuse of power has brought men to 
positions of leadership. It is charged that wealth is held 
but not earned; that the rich oppress the poor, and that 
steps must be taken to right the wrongs of the oppressed. 
Thieves, tyrants, and atheists are given the mantle of 
popular esteem because they prey upon classes who 
rightly or wrongly are reputed to wax fat upon ill-gotten 
gains. People often wonder why “such injustice” is per- 


: _ mitted to continue. Why does not God right wrongs? 


The Bible repeatedly makes answer to this query. 


7 The passage quoted above from St. James’ epistle is‘one 
_ answer. The inspired writer locates absolute ownership, 


not in those whom God created, but in God Himself. 
All things are His, and the “title” relative to the gifts 
of God of which the people are the beneficiaries reaches 
us from our Maker and heavenly Father—always in due 
season. 

What Christianity shows us is (first) that ownership 
of what we have and seek to control is relative. We do 
not really own anything that is good and perfect. What 
we can acquire is a form of stewardship. In fact, God 
created man a little lower than the angels and gave him 
dominion over the works of His hands. 

But the relationship of God is not absentee landlord- 
ism. On the contrary, it is so near and evident that “We 
can thank Him for it, pray about it, and co-operate in 
fellowship” in order to be good stewards, manifesting 
His grace and glory. 
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What Hope? 

THERE has been cheering among non-Lutherans over 
the news that the president of the Missouri Synod took 
part recently (Columbus, Ohio, January 20) with dig- 
nitaries of other Lutheran bodies in discussion of prob- 
lems of the church in the present crisis. 

“War Situation Brings Co-operation from Missouri 
Lutherans,” announced The Christian Century, and 
queries “Who says war never accomplished anything?” 

Optimism is not justified, according to The Lutheran 
Herald (Norwegian). “We are convinced,” says The 
Herald, “that Missouri and her sisters have shown abso- 
lutely no intention to seek closer relations with any of 
us, except on her own terms, terms to which none of us 
can or will accede.” 

However, there are two reasons for hoping that better 
days are coming, The Herald believes. “One looks to a 
change in attitude in the Missouri Synod. Conversation 
with younger men in Missouri’s ministry inclines us to 
believe that there are not a few who desire closer rela- 
tions and who chafe under the present condition.” The 
other is the possibility of “convincing Missouri that 
membership in the National Lutheran Council does not 
require establishment of pulpit and altar fellowship. 
Our own synod has no such formal relations with the 
United Lutheran Church, yet we have managed to co- 
operate very nicely in meeting joint practical problems 
for almost a quarter of a century. Nor does it seem that 
our synod has felt that we have sacrificed our principles 
in so doing.” 

Meanwhile, The Messenger (of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church) declares, “Strange things are hap- 
pening in these days, and perhaps the time will come 
when Missouri Lutherans will not only co-operate with 
other Lutherans, but when Lutherans will be willing to 
co-operate with other Christians.” 


Martin Niemoeller 

THE rumor that Martin Niemoeller has become a 
Roman Catholic, broadcast by press and radio, was 
speedily denied by people who claim to know better. 

In the absence of definite facts, there has been a free- 
for-all speculation on the subject in this country. 

The Commonweal, Roman Catholic periodical, finds 
nothing improbable in a conversion of Pastor Niemoeller. 
Protestantism has been closely identified with national- 
ism in Germany, says The Commonweal. “The anti- 
Catholic errors in Germany and elsewhere produced 
the totalitarian state under which Niemoeller suffers.” 
So, having rejected totalitarianism, Niemoeller could 
logically progress to the rejection of Protestantism. 

The Christian Century puts the case just the other 
way. “Niemoeller always has been a believer in au- 
thoritarian government,” it states. “As a political philos- 
ophy he has always regarded democracy with scorn. 
It is not a long step from the rejection of democratic 
politics to the rejection of democratic religion.” 


Converting the Country 
Ir 1s a definite fact that the Roman Catholic Church 
has set to work to convert the American farmer. The 


By G. ELson RUFF 


Church that wishes to be strong in the city must be 
strong in the country, for the city population does not 
perpetuate itself. It must constantly be derived from 
rural areas. 

The Catholic Rural Life Conference, with offices in 
Des Moines, Iowa, frankly acknowledges a four-fold pro- 
gram. 1. To care for the underprivileged Catholics living 
on the land. 2. To keep on the land Catholics who are 
now on the land. 3. To settle more Catholics on the 
land. 4. To convert the non-Catholics on the land. 

Protestants have always outnumbered Catholics in 
the farm lands of America, and have therefore remained 


numerically superior in the nation as a whole. But the 


country church has notreceived its share of attention 
in recent years. Catholics intend to take advantage of 
the situation. 


Where the Ministers Come From 


Tue Moravian Church has recently inquired into the 
sources of its ministry. The parsonage is the greatest 
producer of ministers, the results indicate. Twenty- 
four per cent of the present ministers are sons of min- 
isters. Next are the rural areas, which produce a much 
larger proportion of ministers than the cities. “Cities do 
not tend to produce their own religious leadership,” 
writes John R. Weinlick in The Moravian. “Not having 
enough ministers from their own ranks, members of 
city churches are forced to call in their country cousins 
to preach to them. Our eastern district is predominantly 
urban, and if the present trend continues cannot be 
expected to furnish completely its own leadership.” 


Turn on the Light 


The Christian-Evangelist (Disciples) is critical of 
gloomy churches. “Doubtless there is a time for sub- 
dued light when the flicker of 
a candle is an impressive ac- 
companiment of Christian wor- 
ship,” states this periodical. 

“Such dimness should be the 
studied effect for a definite 
purpose and not the careless 
acquiescence in gloomy dark- 
ness which despresses the mind 
and makes the church the most 
uninviting of public buildings.” 

Aside from intentional dark- 
ness, the churches should be 
bright and cheerful. “The streets flash with brilliance, 
the movie houses are a blaze of light, the hotel lobby 
glows, but the churches are dim. 


“Why should people grope down a church aisle? Why 
should the preacher speak out of a sepulchral darkness? 
Why not have the pulpit lighted and the minister visible 
and the church glorious? With the science of lighting 
so rapidly developing it is possible to do without a glare 
that so often blinds the eyes of the worshiping congre- 
gation and still leaves spots of gloom in the sanctuary.” 
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The Bible continues to “carry on” in the midst of war. 
he American Bible Society, up to a recent date, had 
shipped 4,054 Bibles, 21,667 Testaments, 58,221 Gospels 
and Psalms in English, French, Polish, Dutch, Czech, 


‘Russian and Yiddish for war prisoners abroad. By the 


end of December 1940, 1,212 Bibles, 4,238 Testaments, 


444 Psalms and Gospels in English had been distributed 


among fifteen camps in Germany, and 4,000 Testaments 
have since been requested for a single camp there. A 
large quantity of the Scriptures have just been for- 


_ warded to Cairo for Italian war prisoners in Egypt. The 


needs of unoccupied France have been particularly 


great. The whole stock of the large French Bible depots 
has long since been exhausted, and the American So- 
ciety has lately furnished, through its Emergency Fund, 
680 Bibles, 9,470 Testaments, 19,900 Gospels in French, 
German, Polish, Spanish, Czech and Russian for this 


territory, to supply the many thousands of refugees as 
well as interned prisoners. In addition to the supplies 
sent by the British Societies to the internment camps in 


_ Canada, the American Society has sent in 2,000 German 


Gospels. One German chaplain expressed fervent thanks 


_ for a Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament furnished at 


his request to help “in the preparation of his German 
sermons.” At a cost of $4,000 so far, 648 Bibles, 29,325 
Testaments and 38,572 Gospels have been forwarded to 
American army and navy chaplains for our own sol- 
diers and sailors. That is only a beginning. 


Recently (February 10) Chile celebrated the four 
hundredth anniversary of the planting of the Spanish 
flag upon its soil by Pizzaro’s lieutenant, Pedro de Val- 
divio. On that spot, in course of time, the city of San- 
tiago grew to its present flourishing estate. Chile made 
a grand holiday out of this quadri-centennial with 
marching troops, playing bands, flying flags and many 
mass meetings, the greatest of which was presided over 
and addressed in eloquent reminiscences by its president. 
However, it was the flag of Chile, and not that of Spain; 
that was the center of attraction and applause. 


Catholicism is gradually approximating the Protestant 
idea of congregational worship, it seems. That, at least, 
is indicated by the growing favor being accorded the 
“Dialogue Mass” in various sections of the Roman 
Church. In 1928, the late Pope, Pius XI, characterized 


the bulk of the Catholic worshipers as “mute and silent 


spectators,” and urged a return to the “more active 
communal worship of the ancient church.” The “Dia- 
logue Mass,” which provides a “vocal co-operation of 
the Catholic laity,” is an attempt to answer the late 
Pope’s appeal, and is practiced with favor in Belgium, 
France and our own Middle States. The Jesuits are 
especially industrious in promoting this form of Mass 
through a traveling Summer School of Catholic Action. 
One Jesuit leader has even intimated that the Mass may 
eventually be brought even nearer to the people by 
being translated into common speech. The Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament in New York City has actually ex- 
perimented (February 9) with a “Dialogue Mass” in a 
special musical setting. But the Catholics do not have 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


all the initiative. More recently a proposal has been 
offered to arrange Handel’s Sacred Oratorios in operatic 
form, to commend them by the acting of the singers to 
larger audiences, and to stimulate their religious in- 
fluence. 


Spain Has decided that nothing but pure Spanish 
words are worthy of expressing her thoughts. Only the 
Castilian speech may be used to name her streets, or 
games, or businesses. The rule is being enforced even 
upon elements of the Spanish population whose connec- 
tion with the Spanish state has been uninterrupted for 
centuries. For instance, the Basques, whose racial and 
linguistic history antedates that of the Spanish people, 
have been required to change the name of the places 
established for their national game of pelota from the 
Basque “Jai Alai” to the Spanish “Fiesta Alegre.” With 
this action Spain has joined the other nations, Germany 
and Italy, which are afflicted with a super-national con- 
sciousness. Curiously enough, this arrogant assertion of 
seeming self-sufficiency is really a tacit reaction to an 
unconscious inferiority complex. 


Apropos of the record-breaking foot-races taking 
place in Libya these days, an interesting story about 
Marshal Graziana has just (February 3) been reported, 
which is, incidentally, a tribute to England’s enlightened 
colonial practice. Pausing for a moment in his leader- 
ship of the fleeing Italians, to quiet and assure the panic- 
stricken Italian colonists who were being left behind, 
the Marshal told them not to follow the army in its 
flight. “You remain behind. The British will arrive, 
but they are gentlemen, and will treat you kindly. Do 
not be afraid. They will not hurt you. They will leave 
you to work in peace.” 


A Few footnotes of news indicate that: The first 
morning exercise of thousands of Belgian school chil- 
dren is to eat a raw carrot—first aid in vitamin educa- 
tion. .. . Petain is reaping his reward for favoring Holy 
Church. The Catholic hierarchy of France has just 
gone on record (February 19) “to affirm the absolute 
faith of the Episcopacy and the Catholics in the policy 
of Marshal Petain.” This has the approval of the Vatican. 
Unfortunately that action implicitly accepts the oppres- 
sion of the Jews. . . . George VI of England has just 
ordered the killing off of half the royal deer in Windsor 
Great Park, and the venison to be distributed to evacuees 
living in the neighborhood. The herds of highland cat- 
tle in the same park are being cultivated for dairy and 
meat purposes. . .. The Bois de Boulogne has sur- 
rendered its dignity and beauty as a park to serve as a 
truck garden for the people of Paris. ... A Belgian army 
of 90,000 troops has been organized in the Belgian Congo 
to act with the British in Africa. .. . Norwegian author- 
ities have just charged (February 21) that Germany had 
“plundered” the Bank of Norway, since its conquest of 
the country, of $330,000,000. The effect upon Norway 
may be judged by the fact that under normal condi- 
tions the entire budget of the nation usually amounted 
to $160,000,000. 
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Searching Questions Reveal Ministers’ Responsibilities to Calling 
A Lenten Article by Pastor WALTER C. G. VEIT, Allentown, Pa. 


LENT cannot mean much to us pastors nor to our peo- 
ple through our leadership, unless we spend some 
moments from time to time in earnest introspection, in 
self-diagnosis. So let us ask ourselves a few searching 
questions and then for our encouragement and strength 
meditate on a word of Scripture. 

In asking these questions I am not censorious. But 


out of these questions I want you to hear the echo of. 


the searchings of my own soul as I lay it bare before 
God from time to time, to find out whether I am really 
continuing to yield my life to God and am using it as 
He wants me to use it in the work and service to which 
He has called me as a Christian minister. 


My First Obligation 

Do I really make soul-winning the primary business of 
my life? Is that the motive that underlies my preach- 
ing, my teaching and all my pastoral ministration? Do 
I limit it to the members of my congregation, or do I 
sincerely strive to win others? Am I cultivating that 
soil intensively which God in His infinite wisdom is 
preparing round about me? Do the members of my 
congregation fail in witness-bearing and personal evan- 
gelism because I do not give them the vision and the 
example? Is my outlook parochial, or do I have a vision 
of the whole work of the whole Church and then give 
that vision to my people with a challenging enthusiasm? 

Is the spiritual life of many of my people, who have sat 
under my preaching year after year and come under my 
pastoral ministration, mediocre, because my own life 
lacks fulness and depth? Do I recognize that I cannot 
do effectual work in leading others to the Master, if my 
own experience of God is not vital and kept vital? 

Am I in my ministry rendering spiritual service in 
all things, or is a great deal of my time frittered away 
in the mere mechanics of my office? Do I place undue 
emphasis upon non-essentials? Am I more concerned 
about money-getting, adding members, organizing this or 
that group, attending oftentimes useless meetings, than 
feeding the flock and adding souls to it? Am I following 
the path of Christian service wherever it leads, or am I 
limiting and circumscribing it by my likes and dislikes? 


My Place Among People 


Do I in my conversation and in my social contacts 
with my brethren and my fellowmen always adorn the 
holy office of the Word and Sacraments? 

Because of necessity I must constantly deal with holy 
things, does that at times make me callous, indifferent 
and careless in their use? 

Do I have a due sense of sin—the sin against which I 
must especially guard in my own life? 

Do I let professional ambition, physical or mental in- 
dolence, petty jealousies, grudges against church author- 
ities or members of my congregation, discouragement 
or self-pity, selfishness, lack of love—do I let these things 
tie my tongue and make my message at times “become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal’’? 


Am I spending sufficient time in private communion 
with my Father in heaven and in daily study of His 
Word? Do I set aside a daily quiet period in which I 
seek the guidance of the Holy Spirit, pleading: “Speak 
Lord, for thy servant heareth”? 

And finally, do I recognize that if I lack power in my 
ministry, the reason for it lies largely within myself? 
Perhaps I am holding back something in my life which 
belongs solely to my God and Saviour. 

In the light of such an introspection I stand humble, 
convicted, but contrite. And with Paul my soul cries 
out: “O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me?” 
And Paul’s answer is my answer: “I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. There is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 


My Lord Asks: 

And with joy and faith and new courage and strength 
my heart then rejoices and says: “Thou, O my Saviour, 
didst call me into thy service. Thou didst ask me the 
searching question: ‘Lovest thou me? Lovest thou 
me?’ ” 

And I replied with my whole heart and soul: “Lord, 
thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee.” 

Then Thou didst give me Thy great commission: “Feed 
my lambs. Feed my sheep.” 

Thou knowest that I am not worthy of this great com- 
mission. Thou knowest how feeble and faltering my 
efforts often are. Thou knowest how ofttimes I am blind 
and indifferent toward the needs of Thy lambs and Thy 
sheep. But Thou also knowest that deep down in my 
soul there is a sincere desire to serve Thee and to do 
Thy will. Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee. I look 
up into Thy face and with humility and boldness cling 
to Thy promise: “My grace is sufficient for thee, for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” 

As I kneel in Thy presence and again and again lay 
the burden of my soul at Thy feet, Thou dost again and 
again bring me the blessed assurance: “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee.” And then in the Holy Sacrament of Thy 
Body and Blood, given and shed for me, Thou dost again 
and again bring me a visible assurance of Thy grace. 

Thou knowest that I love Thee. 

Help me, through Thy Divine Spirit, with even greater 
zeal and consecration henceforth to feed Thy lambs; to 
feed Thy sheep. 

“O use me Lord, use even me, 
Just as Thou wilt and when and where; 
Until Thy blessed face I see, 
Thy rest, Thy joy, Thy glory share!” 


Non-computsory religious education was launched in 
six high schools in Youngstown, Ohio, on January 28, 
by representatives of the three major religious faiths. 
Under a plan approved by the Board of Education, re- 
ligious training will be given for one hour each week. 
The teachers will be. selected by a joint committee of 
school and church authorities. : 


THE great center of Christian education of the United 
Lutheran Church west of the Alleghanies is Wittenberg 
College and Hamma Divinity School at Springfield, 
Ohio. Wittenberg is the largest as well as the second 
oldest college of the United Lutheran Church. In 1945 
it will celebrate its centennial. During its history nearly 
nine thousand men and women have enjoyed its Chris- 
tian influence, and 750 men have been prepared for the 
Christian punictry. Seventy-two young people have en- 
listed for work in foreign mission fields. Wittenberg 
and Hamma teachers have played an important role in 
the history and development of the great 
church empire west of the Alleghanies. 
_ In the great movement to raise the stand- 
ards of scholarship in American higher edu- 
cation, Wittenberg has had a prominent part. 
Not a few of Wittenberg’s and Hamma’s 
_ teachers have earned an enviable reputation 
for breadth and quality of mind, and grad- 
~ uates have held important positions in the 
fields of science, scholarship, and education. 
Behind the long and distinguished record 
of this great center of Christian education of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
west of the Alleghanies, lies a story of sin- 
_ gular vision, farsightedness, and devotion to 
the Church. The road of Wittenberg and 
_ Hamma was no easier than the road of other 
Christian higher schools. At one time it was 
decided to sell Wittenberg to the Presby- 
_ terian Church. However, time after time, in 
critical periods the friends of Wittenberg 
rallied to her aid. Through their readiness 
_to sacrifice for the sake of the Kingdom, they 
overcame each further obstacle and carried 
Wittenberg forward toward greater service 
and influence. Wittenberg truly is “the child 
of many prayers and tears, of many anxious hearts and 
fears.” Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity School 
- are a sacred and a precious heritage. 


edifice. 


The Parting of the Ways 
The last decade has not been easy for the Christian 
college. In addition to the ordinary difficulties of this 
period, Wittenberg has faced the burden of carrying a 
debt of nearly six hundred thousand dollars. Witten- 
berg’s debt was contracted in developing Wittenberg’s 
present fine educational plant. In 1920 Wittenberg had 
seven buildings worth four hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars. In 1941 Wittenberg has sixteen buildings worth 
two million three hundred thousand dollars, against 
which there is the comparatively small debt of five hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars. 
In 1926, Dr. Paul W. Koller, then president of the 
Synod of Ohio, expressed a widely held conviction when 
he said, “Wittenberg’s great need is more and better 
_ buildings.” When the buildings were finally completed 
: in the expectation of a campaign in 1930 (approved by 


o Defend a Great Heritage 


Congregations of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee 
Mobilizing for Wittenberg in series of district meetings 


By Rees Epcar TULLoss 


all the supporting synods), the great depression closed 
in and not only turned the hope of a campaign into an 
idle dream but changed the financial outlook totally. 
The Christian colleges of America have faced their 
hardest years betweeen 1930 and 1940. Their income 
from endowment has steadily declined. Contributions 
to their support have dried up. Their students needed 
financial assistance to be able to attend. In the mean- 
time the federal government poured millions into state- 
supported colleges and universities, and increased the 


The Prayer of Dr. Ezra Keller 


Wittenberg’s First President Is Again 
Rising to the Throne of Mercy From 
the Lips of Thousands of Witten- 
berg’s Friends 


le 


“Yesterday I aided the building com- 
mittee in marking out the site of our college 
As I stood upon the spot the fol- 
lowing inquiries arose in my mind: Shall I 
ever see a building erected here and young 
men occupying it, with a desire and zeal to 
preach the unsearchable riches of Christ? 
Shall I be permitted to see embassadors of 
Jesus equipped for their Master’s service, 
going out from this spot on errands of love 
and mercy, breaking the bread of life to the 
perishing? Lord, Thou knowest how ardently 
I desire the accomplishment of this object. May it be even so. May 
the institution erected here be a fountain as strong, as pure, and as 
perennial as those fountains gushing forth in its own vicinity, sending 
forth streams to fructify and gladden the vineyard of the Lord!” 


competition of these schools when the Christian colleges 
were fighting for their existence. 


Faculty Carried the Load 

Wittenberg faced these difficulties along with other 
Christian colleges. But in addition to these mountainous 
troubles Wittenberg was compelled to wrestle with a 
crushing burden of debt. To Wittenberg’s faculty goes 
the credit for Wittenberg’s survival during the past 
perilous years. They paid the price. They made it pos- 
sible by their sacrifices for Wittenberg to carry on. At 
the low point, salaries were cut forty per cent to an 
average of $1,442 per year. 

Because of inadequate salaries and because of an ex- 
cessive teaching load for some faculty members arising 
from the financial situation of the institution, the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities over a year ago placed 
Wittenberg College under a two-year suspension. Next 
November that suspension will be terminated either by 
a removal from the list or by restoration in full to its 
former honored place. (Continued on page 30) 
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Washington 


BY 
OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


Frew ambassadors arriving on the shores of America 
have been accorded rarer honors than were given the 
new envoy from Britain to the United States. Readers 
of THE LutTHERAN have already noted that in Viscount 
Halifax there moved a deeply religious spirit and mys- 
tical piety. He was sarcastically dubbed “the Chaplain 
of the British Empire” by the German press and the 
people of India knew him as “Great Sahib.” When trou- 
bles in India were multiplying day by day, it was Vis- 
count Halifax who invited Mahatma Gandhi toa con- 
ference—and to prayer. As one commentator has put it, 
“They were not viceroy and rebel, or European and 
Asian, but two profoundly religious men facing together 
the political problems of India.” 

In London he frequented the church of the famous 
pacifist leader, “Dick” Shepherd, and co-operated ac- 
tively in the social welfare program that was inspired 
at the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Now he has 
come to America to face new issues, new problems, new 
tensions. There will be profound differences of convic- 
tion on many diplomatic and political actions of the new 
ambassador. Yet Christian folk in this difficult time will 
have a sense of respect and appreciation for the spirit 
of this peace-loving churchman who dreams of the 
unification of all Christendom. 

Through the courtesy of the British Embassy, this 
page has been given permission to reprint a paragraph 
from an address of Viscount Halifax at Oxford Univer- 
sity, sentences which illustrate the spirit of the man: 


“If we are to keep our bearings as a nation we must base 
ourselves firmly on social, moral and religious stand- 
ards. No country will be at peace with itself or others 
on any other basis, for the world’s disorder today is the 
reflection of turmoil and conflict in the minds of men. 
If, therefore, we are to recapture the secret of order for 
international society—we must as individuals strive to 
erect or maintain standards that will bring true freedom 
through the way of discipline.” 


The National Christian Mission 

visited Washington February 2-9, bringing distinguished 

churchmen in many well-planned sessions. Of these, 

eight seminars met each afternoon for two-hour discus- 

sions of subjects ranging from “World Relations,” “Re- 

ligion and Mental Health,” to “The Church” and “The 

Bible.” The two which drew by far the largest attend- 

ances were on “World Relations” and “The Bible.” A 

survey of the situation revealed that Washington church 

people were asking two questions: 

1. What is going on in the world today—what is hap- 
pening to the church around the world? 

2. What is the Eternal Word of God—how can we bring 
it to grips with the contemporary scene? 


Are these straws in the wind? Do these questions reveal 
the searching spirit of honest Christian minds? These 
would seem to be the quests of modern churchman- 
ship at its best. 


The National Gallery of Art 

WasuincTon’s older residents remember when the 
Tiber Creek wandered its peaceful way in the vicinity 
of what is now Constitution Avenue. Through the soft 
earth of this swampy region 6,600 concrete piles were 
driven in recent months permitting a lasting foundation 
for Washington’s newest building. Sparkling in the sun- 
light, the National Gallery of Art, is a pink-white gem 
in the jewel-like setting of the Capital. 

To tell the complete story of this building and its 
priceless treasures requires more space than this page 
permits. A mere cataloging of some of its possessions 
is impressive. Three Raphaels, four Botticellis, ten 
Bellinis, two rare Massacios, three Fra Angelicos, and 
six Titians! Masterpieces from Dutch, French, Flemish, 
Spanish, Italian, English and American artists! Rare 
fountains from ancient palaces and an amazing collec- 
tion of sculpture! 

Many of these works of art possess histories of in- 
trigue, romance, adventure. We mention but one, the 
famous Alba Madonna of Raphael, which is appraised 
at more than one million dollars. Finding its way to 
Russia, it hung in the famous Gallery of the Tsars, The 
Hermitage. There the Russian experts feared that the 
rigorous cold of their winters would crack the wood on 
which the painting had been originally done. So they 
performed a transfer—which to the layman is incredible 
—from wood to canvas. With untiring patience and 
skill the wooden panel was planed and scraped until it 
was possible to transfer the matchless art to the canvas. 
Thus was this work, which many declare to be as beau- 
tiful as the famous Sistine Madonna, preserved. 

We who live on Capitol Hill are particularly happy 
that the National Gallery has been completed. With 
the Library of Congress and this new gallery, the “Hill” 
assumes world prominence as a center of art. Here also 
is located the Folger Library with its valuable Shakes- 
pearean treasures. Legislators who debate the future 
course of the government will look out of their office 
windows to see these buildings, thus reminding them 
of the lasting treasures of mankind. Here, too, are the 
halls of government and the Supreme Court, and the 
elected-representatives of the people must needs ponder 
the significance of these buildings alone and the struggle 
and achievements of mankind which they represent. 

When the twelve-ton bronze doors of the Gallery glide 
open early in March this $15,000,000 building and its 
storied treasures become the property of the nation. 
The President will accept this gift of Andrew W. Mellon. 


s flarch 12, 1941 


_ For the first time since 1929 the U. L. C. A.’s Board 
of Education at its meeting in Washington, January 30 
and 31, called together the presidents of the colleges 
and seminaries to confer on the educational situation. 
The problems discussed concern the closer and larger 
relation of the Church and its educational institutions. 

The attendance was very good, with only two mem- 
bers of the Board absent on account of sickness and 
_ official business, and two seminaries and one college not 
represented. 


The Board's New Members 


The new members of the Board who took the obliga- 

| tion of membership and signed the constitution are F. R. 

_ Knubel, D.D., pastor of the Church of the Reformation, 

Rochester, N. Y.; A. G. Weng, Ph.D., D.D., president of 

_ the Illinois Synod, Chicago; C. G. Shatzer, Sc.D., dean 

of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio; and A. M. 

_ Weaver, Ph.D., superintendent of schools, Williams- 
port, Pa. 

The officers for the biennium 1940-42 are: President, 

; Howard R. Gold, D.D.; vice-president, F. R. Fretz, D.D.,; 


‘recording secretary, Gould Wickey, D.D.; treasurer, 
Thomas P. Hickman. In addition to these officers, the 
following were elected to constitute the Executive Com- 
“mittee: John L. Deaton, D/D., F. R. Knubel, D.D., and 
_R. J. Seeger. 
_ Questions were asked such as: Do directors direct? 
Are lay members rubber stamps? Do directors know 
what their duties and responsibilities are? It was sug- 
gested that boards of directors should report to synods 
through the elected members of the synod, that an 
article be prepared on “Directors Directing,” and that 
women be elected to membership on boards of directors. 
The list of professorial requirements suggested by 
Dean C. G. Shatzer included intellectual ability, per- 
sonality, character, enthusiasm, and interest in the com- 
munity, including the church. It was indicated that the 
Board of Education should have a program for the train- 
ing of teachers and scholars. 


The Best Promotion 


Under the heading, “Promotional Programs,” the 
schools were told by President Levering Tyson of Muh- 
lenberg College, that it is vital to know what we want 
_ to promote. There is a difference between proper pro- 
motion and press agentry. The best promotion is to 
build a strong faculty. Each institution should examine 
itself and ascertain a particular field in which it can 
render distinctive service. 
Recognizing that the institutions should render spe- 
cial service to the Church, it was indicated that there 
are possibilities of Lutheran students doing summer 
work at camps and certain institutions. The respon- 
_ sibility of the Lutheran Church in America to Lutheran 
_ refugees, both students and professors, was given con- 
siderable thought. 

Discussing the financial support of the institutions by 


The Board of Education Takes Stock 


Presidents of UL. C. A. Colleges and Seminaries Contribute to Discussions 


By GouLp WICKEY 


the Church, President C.'C. Stoughton of Wagner Col- 
lege indicated that any good costs. The weakness ‘of the 
past years has been that we have had such ‘goods as ‘the 
church, democracy and Christian education without pay- 
ing adequately for them. Since the educational institu- 
tions of the Church are a good, we must expect to pay 
for them in larger rather than in decreasing measure. 
Christian educational institutions should be supported 
on a parity with other works of the Church. 

The service which the Board of Education renders to 
the colleges and seminaries was highly praised by the 
representatives of ‘both the colleges and the seminaries. 
Many concrete cases were given of the significant value 
of the visits of secretaries. It was recognized, however, 
that the service which may be rendered to any one in- 
stitution will vary with the institution. It was suggested 
that the secretaries stay longer and frankly criticize the 
schools; that the Board of Education help writers for 
special tasks; and help in emergency situations. It was 
also indicated that the Board of Education should keep 
in touch with the rapidly changing movements in edu- 
cation and be a clearing house or interpreter. 


"One Definite Job" 


President Charles J. Smith of Roanoke College sug- 
gested that the Board of Education hold its meeting at 
different institutions, and that the Board of Education 
has one definite job, namely, to see that every institu- 
tion is provided with those courses of instruction in 
religion which should be part of the curriculum of every 
church-related college. 

Under the title, “The Board of Education Looks to 
the Colleges,’ Dean J. C. Seegers, Temple University, 
declared that colleges should specialize in a field where 
distinct contributions may be made, and that the pro- 
grams of all the colleges should be co-ordinated, thus 
each Lutheran college may be a good college. Such a 
plan would require trained personnel with adequate 
support, central authority to govern the curriculum and 
a central consultant, and keeping in touch with the 
changes in the educational field. 

Dean E. E. Flack of Hamma Divinity School speaking 
on the subject, “The Seminaries Look to the Board of 
Education,” said they looked for counsel and advice in 
obtaining properly qualified professors, in helping over- 
come provincialism, in supplying information and coun- 
sel in question of merger and relocation of institutions, 
in studying the curricula of the seminaries and suggest- 
ing changes, and in developing graduate study. 

Discussing “The Board of Education Looks to the 
Seminaries,” Dr. F. R. Knubel thought that the sem- 
inaries, which are a primary responsibility of the Board, 
have been relegated to a secondary place. He indicated 
that the Omaha Convention gave the Board more direct 
instructions with regard to theological education. The 
fields for improvement are location, academic freedom, 
pastors with the evangelistic passion, and students who 
are hard workers. (Continued on page 29) 
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Newly Elected Officers of 


and Secretary John W. Mangum 


THE Georgia-Alabama Synod held its eighty-first an- 
nual convention in the historic Church of the Ascension, 
Savannah, Georgia, February 11-13. 

The president, H. J. Black, D.D., preached the syn- 
odical sermon at the opening service Tuesday evening 
on the theme, “The Illuminating God and the Illum- 
inated Church,” from the text, Isaiah 60: 1, 2. It was 
an inspiring and challenging message from which the 
statement, “The capacity to shine is the obligation to 
shine,” became the theme of the entire convention. The 
Rev. J. Virgil Addy of Springfield and the Rev. C. A. 
Linn, Ph.D., pastor of the host church, were the litur- 
gists and assisted President Black in the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

The convention was marked by an extra large attend- 
ance, only one lay delegate being absent; gratification 
over marked progress in all lines of endeavor; full and 
impressive presentation of the different causes of the 
Church by its officials, committees and boards; and the 
earnest consideration of, and the unanimity of, action 
upon the same. It was an optimistic and progressive 
convention. 

The presence and counsel of the Rev. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, Secretary of Promotion in the United Lu- 
theran Church, at all the sessions were of great help. 
His clear and attractive presentation of the causes of 
the Church in two addresses Wednesday morning and 
evening were attentively received by the pastors, dele- 
gates and a large number of visitors. 

] 
Bicentennial Dinner 

A special feature was the Bicentennial Dinner in the 
social hall of the church in commemoration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the organization of Ascension 
congregation. The president of synod presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. F. E. Reinartz, W. A. 
Reiser, D.D., a former president of the synod, and Dr. 
C. A. Linn, The ladies of the congregation served the 
dinner and provided delightful entertainment for the 
members and visitors throughout the convention. 

The chaplain of the convention, W. A. Reiser, D.D., 
of Augusta, conducted the opening devotions of all the 
business sessions, served as liturgist at vespers Wednes- 
day, and Thursday morning conducted the memorial 
service for the two deceased pastors, the Rev. John T. 
Gillison and the Rev. Jacob C. Wessinger. 


< z oe < 
the Georgia-Alabama Synod 
(Left to right) Treasurer R. L. Gnann, President John L. Yost, D.D., 


Capacity 
and 
Obligation 


Georgia-Alabama Synod’s 


Convention 


By G. H. C. Park 


The president’s report showed that all interests of 
synod had been carefully and efficiently supervised and 
administered, and he was given a rising vote of thanks 
for his sacrificial labors. All his recommendations, in- 
cluding those from the Omaha convention of the United 
Lutheran Church, were unanimously adopted. 


There are now only two vacant parishes in the synod, 
and one of these will be filled by the first of March, when 
the Rev. Robert Shelby of Belmont, N. C., becomes pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, Macon. Special rec- 
ognition was given the Rev. T. Shannon Brown, who 
has retired after serving 
the Church with a long 
and faithful ministry of 
fifty-eight years. 


Improvements and Debt 
Reductions 


Over half of the congre- 
gations have made decided 
improvements to their 
property; four have se- 
cured new parsonages and 
others made substantial 
reductions in their debts. 

The treasurer’s report 
showed that more than 
one-third of the congrega- 
tions paid their apportion- 
ment and quotas in full; 
that all paid something; 
and that the receipts for every item in the budget 
showed a decided increase this year over the contribu- 
tions last year. The receipts for the Emergency Appeal 
and for Lutheran World Action were much larger per 
capita than the general response throughout the Church, 
according to the latest reports. 


The Rev. T. S. Brown, 
senior pastor of the synod, 
recently retired from pastorate 
of the Church of the Reforma- 
tion, Savannah, after an active 

service in the ministry of 
fifty-eight years 


Institutions—Educational and Merciful 


Several hours were given to earnest consideration of 
Christian Higher Education when the reports of the 
Boards of Trustees of the Southern Seminary and New- 
berry College were presented. Dr. E. C. Cooper, pres- 
ident of the Seminary, gave a splendid report on the 
progress of that institution. There has been an increase 


in its student body and faculty and its debt has been 
reduced during the year. The appeal for increased 
ancial support was approved. Dr. W. C. Davis of 
Charleston, S. C., president of the Board of Trustees of 
ewberry Dellego: Dr. James C. Kinard, president of 
e college; and the Rev. E. Z. Pence, president of the 
outh Carolina Synod, spoke concerning the work, prog- 
ress and needs of the college. Newberry College is now 
fully accredited and its work is recognized by all ac- 
redited institutions. The debt has been greatly reduced 
nd synod approved continued active efforts to raise the 
entire amount of indebtedness. 

The work at the Lutheran Orphan Home at Salem, 
Va., was presented by Superintendent Rohrbaugh in a 
vivid and appealing way. The interest manifested in this 
‘institution insures its continued and increasing support. 
Mrs. H. A. Jackson, superintendent of the Lowman 
Home for the Aged and Helpless at White Rock, S. C., 
spoke on the service rendered the Church at this grow- 
ing institution. A large portion of its debt has been paid 
during the past year. 


Vital Causes of the Church 


_ The Rev. J. V. Addy reported for the committee to 
_ promote subscriptions to THe Lurueran. It was shown 
_ that in this respect our synod is 40 per cent above the 

_ goal set by the United Lutheran Church. 
{ The report of the Committee on Parish Education, 
presented by its chairman, the Rev. G. H. C. Park, 
_ showed that improvements in all phases of this vital 
department of the mission of the Church had been made. 
In this connection the Rev. Erwin S. Spees, associate 
secretary of the Parish and Church School Board, was 
presented to synod and his immediate twelve-day 
_ itinerary among the parishes of synod was announced. 
The Rev. John W. Mangum, chairman of the Com- 
_ mittee on Social Missions, gave a comprehensive re- 
| t port on this work. Definite recommendations were made 
as to how the individual congregation may carry 

: on its social mission through evangelism, inner 
_ missions, and social action. 
_ When the report on Home Missions was con- 
sidered each of the eight home mission pastors 
and one lay delegate gave a brief verbal report 
of his field. The Elberton mission has its lot 
paid for and is planning to begin building soon. 
Definite progress is being made in all missions 
served by regular pastors. 

Greetings were presented by Miss Lottie 
Lange for the Women’s Missionary Society and 
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by John L. Yost, Jr., president of the Luther League. 
Both of these organizations are wide-awake to their 
opportunities and responsibilities. 


Results of Elections 

President for two years, John L. Yost, D.D., Atlanta; 
secretary, the Rev. John W. Mangum, Brunswick; 
treasurer (re-elected), Dr. R. L. Gnann, Savannah; 
statistician, D. E. Wilson, Atlanta; archivist, the Rev. 
C. A. Linn, Ph.D., Savannah. Executive Committee: 
C. Bowers Gnann of Stillwell and the Rev. C. A. Linn, 
Ph.D., of Savannah. Newberry College Board: Fred 
Wessels of Savannah and the Rev. J. M. Frick of 
Atlanta. Orphan Home Board: Olin F. Fulmer of 
Savannah. Lowman Home Board: Peter G. Schaefer of 
Savannah, 

All the Savannah newspapers with the assistance of 
the efficient official press reporter, the Rev. John M. 
Koch of Savannah, gave extensive publicity. 


He Walks With Me 
By Grace Welsh Lutgen, Wayne, Nebr. 


Tue Christ I worship is not one 
Who dwells above us in some far-off land 
As king and ruler and impartial judge 
Who watches as we strive to understand. 


Ah, no! My Christ is ever by my side. 
He drinks with me my sweet or bitter cup, 
And shares my troubled and my happy days. 
And when I stumble, He will hold me up. 


Though oft’ I fail Him, often step aside, 
Seeking where fame and fortune cast their hue, 
When troubles come I hear Him gently call, 
“Come back, my child, I’m waiting here for you.’ 


b 


Lutheran Church Leaders at Convention 
(Top, left to right) Secretary F. E. 
Reinartz, Ex-president H. J. Black, and 
President John L. Yost, D.D. 
(At left) Charles A. Linn, Ph.D., pas- 
tor of the Church of the Ascension; Mr. 
R. C. Counts, representative of the U. L. 
C. A. Publication House, Columbia, S. C.; 
and W. A. Reiser, D.D, chaplain of 
the synod 
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Among Ourselves _. 


Lenten Menus 


Ir once fell to my lot to entertain a Catholic friend 
for three days during Holy Week. Since she was not 
supposed to eat meat during that time, I was a bit put 
to it to think of three “company dinner” menus which 
contained no meat. 

As her hostess, I wished to follow the custom of her 
church in a matter which could not possibly affect my 
own religious ideas. Meat, fish or eggs, it made no differ- 
ence to me. 

Nevertheless I could not help feeling slightly shocked 
when I saw the advertisement in a woman’s magazine, 
“Salmon Fun for Lenten Days.” And another, “Try 
this gay new version of a favorite Lenten recipe.” 

We have grown used to the commercialization of 
Christmas and even of Easter. But won’t the people 
who want to be gay and have fun, at a profit, please let 
the Lenten season alone? 


Three-year-old Wisdom 


TuE three-year-old nodded her head and looked wise. 

“The church is God’s house,” she said. “Our teacher 
said so. Jesus lives there, doesn’t He?” 

“Yes, dear, the church is God’s house,” I answered. 

“And Jesus lives there,” she persisted. “He lives there 
with His ladies, doesn’t He?” 

“His ladies?” I questioned, somewhat startled. “Who 
are His ladies?” 

“Sheppard and Van Heusen,” she answered, naming 
two of the Sunday school teachers. 

“Are they His ladies?” I asked. 

“Yes, they are. Didn’t you know that?” 

I smiled at her three-year-old positiveness, but I have 
thought of it often since. To call them “Jesus’ ladies” 
was the equivalent of the Oriental “Christ-one.” The 
eyes of a little child are often very clear. 

It is a great responsibility to teach these tiny people. 
In their early years in the church school they are form- 
ing ideas which go so deep into their minds that they 
become part of the child. It does not take them long to 
grasp and imitate the attitude of their teacher. 

More and more stress is being laid on training those 
who teach the very young. Some teachers are a little 
disturbed by it. They think that teaching is becoming 
“technical.” 

It really isn’t. Leadership training courses are simply 
emphasizing what good teachers have always known by 
a sort of instinct. They are also emphasizing the fact 
that if there ever was a time when we could take just 
any young girl who was tired of attending a Sunday 
school class herself and give her a “baby class,” that day 
is past. She needs first to be a deeply religious person. 
She needs to be conscientious about using the fine mate- 
rial offered in The Christian Life Course. And she needs 
to love children. 

They will soon know whether she is really one of 
“Jesus’ ladies.” If she is, she can lead them into new 
and greener pastures. 


bs 


THE LUTHERAN 


By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


Labeled Laughter 


Have you ever laughed in church? Few of us grow up 
without having the experience at least once. In the 
midst of the most solemn service something may strike 
us funny and we are lost. In vain we try to control our- 
selves. We are helpless as waves of laughter rise within 
us. We clamp our jaws to prevent the sound of mirth 
from being heard by the worshipers around us. When 
the emotion is finally conquered, we are as limp as rags. 

An episode of this sort is most likely to occur during 
early adolescence, but it may catch us unawares at 
almost any age. The older we grow the better we are 
able to control the emotions, unless we are chronic gig- 
glers. Yet even the oldest-and most serious of us finds 
some things almost irresistibly funny. 

Now comes a machine for measuring the intensity of 
our amusement and the sort of thing at which we laugh. 
Most of us have heard of the psychometer, which is used 
as a “lie detector.” It seems it can also be used to 
measure the intensity of our laughter. 

At the same time it gives us a risibility classification. 
Does it strike your “funny bone” to see someone slip on 
a banana peel? Are you inclined to smile at the would- 
be dramatics of a Fourth of July orator? When someone 
commits a social error do your lips twitch? Does it send 
you into gales of laughter to find a typographical mis- 
take in a book you are reading? What do you laugh at? 
If you don’t know, the psychometer will tell you. It will 
classify your emotion while you wait. There are eight 
of these classes, each one ending in “lune”—not “loon.” 
They range from Type I, the Ludicralune, to Type VIII, 
the Sophistalune. 

It might be a great help to pastors going to new par- 
ishes to have the risibility ratings of their new flock. 
The pastor himself may be an Infantalune, who is 
amused by the childish conduct of adults, but there will 
be nothing gained by sharing his thoughts with Pro- 
crustalune, who is amused by impending calamity or 
harm to others. ; 

Since the ability to laugh at the same things is a rec- 
ognized factor in happy marriages, the time may come 
when a risibility test will be required of applicants for 
marriage licenses. If their groupings do not match, it 
isn’t a match. 

It will doubtless be a great help to vocational guid- 
ance experts. They will be able to place people in the 
positions where they are most likely to “get a laugh out 
of” their work. A little laughter can go far toward 
making work pleasant. 

On the other hand, too intense risibility has its draw- 
backs in some professions. A policeman may guffaw at 
a motorist, but a doctor or a minister should have his 
amusement tempered with sympathy. 

Yes, there will be many practical advantages to label- 
ing our laughter. But when the scientists have labeled 
every human reaction, what will there be to laugh at? 
The moral seems to be: laugh while you can. The time 
for it is not during the church service, perhaps; but few 


of us spend so much time in church that we cannot find 
time to laugh. 


father replied. 
_ mother used to do mine and she was merciless.” 


have one f eat. € 
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“Musings of a 
Minister’ s Wife . 


It 1s much easier to get awake, now that the sun is a 


little more encouraging. I can’t help feeling that it is 


against all the laws of nature to get out of bed while the 
windows are still dark. 

This morning a ray of light hit me squarely between 
the eyes several minutes before Joan’s alarm went off. 
I lay there looking about me and feeling myself grad- 
ually coming back to life. 

Joan is so proud of her newly acquired ability to tell 
time that we have made her official keeper of the alarm 


clock. She is relentless about getting us up at the ap- 
_ pointed hour. When I heard the chime, I closed my eyes 
_ again and pretended to be asleep. 


“Mother,” she said softly, “seven o’clock.” 

“Fancy that,’ I replied. “Why don’t we all get up?” 

“Why don’t we? I am up,” she said. 

“So you are,” I exclaimed in mock amazement. “Then 
I must be the one who’s still in bed. Tell me to get out 


of bed at once.” 


“Oh, Mother, you’re—.” Words failed her and she ran 


_ off to make sure Mark was stirring. 


My husband usually gets up when we do, but so often 


_ he works far into the night that we never call him. I 


thought he was sleeping this morning, but as I went 
downstairs I heard his voice in the hall. “Mark,” he 
said, “I hate to take the joy out of life, but you might 


_ go to mother’s triple mirror and look at your neck. It 


isn’t as clean as it might be.” 
“Aw,” said Mark, “I thought I washed it. How do 


_ necks get so dirty?” 


“That is something I have never figured out,” his 
“But at least you wash your own. My 


When we were finally seated at the breakfast table, 
Mark picked up the Bible which he had brought down- 
stairs with him. 

“You know, Dad,” he said, “this really was a neat 
idea for me to read my Sunday School Bible references 
to the family. Now mother doesn’t have to yap at me 
to do it Sunday morning.” 

“Young man, I would have you know I do not ‘yap’ 
at people,” I exclaimed. “I urge you to do things.” 

“Oh, well,” replied Mark. “It doesn’t matter what you 
call it. Now, does anyone want me to read, or not?” 
I sometimes wonder whether all children are such poll- 
parrots as ours. 

_ When the Bible reading was over and we had said our 
morning prayer, I brought out our Lenten self-denial 
box. 

“What are we going to give up today?” I asked. “This 
box is beginning to feel heavy.” 

“Could we have two desserts tonight?” asked Joan. 

“You mean you’d like to put the money for two 
desserts in our box, Joan?” I beamed. 

“No,” she answered. “I thought if we had two desserts 
we could put the money for one in the box and still 


“Why, Je Meviated and glanced at my husband. 
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Twig Bending Has Its Problems 


The Lathrops Help Their Children to Grow 


“How about that, Madame Housekeeper,” he said, 
“could we afford that now and then?” 

“Perhaps we could. Let me see, what shall they be?” 

“How about having chocolate cake and giving up 
tapioca?” asked Mark. 

Jerry managed to keep his face straight as he replied, 
“Hold on, son, that is hardly a fair deal. The two things 
ought to be the same, to make it balance better.” 

“Then how about having chocolate cake and giving 
up chocolate cake?” 

“Hooray!” shrieked Joan, “chocolate cake! Come on, 
Mark, it’s two minutes past five after eight.” 

“Don’t you even know what two and five are?” he 
asked in disgust. “Where is the chocolate cake money, 
Mother?” I handed it over and he dropped it in the box. 
With much shouting and scuffling they were off. 

“Almost saints, but not quite,” Jerry smiled. “Just 
when you think they are growing wings you find they 
also have horns and a tail. We mustn’t expect too much.” 

“But we don’t want to expect too little, either,” I said. 
“The way some people treat their children like dolls 
makes me ill.” 

“You wouldn’t have any particular person in mind, 
would you?” he asked. 

I laughed. “Of course, I would. Betty Cooper is grow- 
ing more spoiled every day. She has been bragging 
about the money her father gives her for her Lenten 
box, and now she and her mother have started talking 
about her Easter clothes. They have put the idea in 
Joan’s head that Easter means a complete new outfit. 
Joan started to work on me yesterday. She can’t see the 
point when I tell her her coat from last year is perfectly 
good. She wants a new one because Betty is getting a 
new one even if her old one is all right. ‘Mrs. Cooper 
says we will soon be too old for the sweet clothes we 
can wear now. She loves to dress Betty up.’ The whole 
thing is most annoying.” 

“Cheer up. If it weren’t Betty it would be someone 
else. Joan might as well face the problem now.” 

“But it seems to me the poor child has so many prob- 
lems for a six-year-old!” 

“Now who is making a baby of her child?” he asked. 

“All right, maybe I am; but you must admit I never 
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do it to her face! 


Many children want to give 
The church their very 
best, 
But grown folks have them 
keep that part, 


\ 
NAUGHTY fon And only give the rest. 
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Sica See 


And the seventy returned with joy, saying, Lord, 
even the demons are subject unto us in thy name. 


Luke 10: 17 


“I charge thee, Satan, hous’d within this man, 

To yield possession to my holy prayers, 

And to thy state of darkness hie thee straight!” 
—Shakespeare. 


* * * 


And he said unto them, I beheld Satan fallen as 
lightning from heaven. Luke 10: 18 


“Satan; so call him now, his former name 
Is heard no more in heaven,.”—Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


% it % 


Then was brought unto him one possessed with a 
demon, blind and dumb. And he healed him, insomuch 
that the dumb man spake and saw. Matthew 12: 22 

“Courage, my soul! While God is near 
What enemy hast thou to fear? 


How canst thou want a sure defense 
Whose refuge is Omnipotence?”—John Hatton. 


% * * 


But if I by the Spirit of God cast out demons, then 


is the kingdom of God come upon you. 
Matthew 12; 28 


“Against me earth and hell combine, 
But on my side is power divine; 
Jesus is all, and He is mine!” 


* * * 


Then he sayeth, I will return unto my house whence 
I came out; and when he is come, he findeth it empty, 
swept and garnished. Matthew 12: 44 


“From his brimstone bed, at break of day, 
A-walking the Devil is gone, 
To look at his little snug farm of the world, 
And see how his stock went on.”—Southey. 


Then goeth he and taketh with himself seven other 
spirits more evil than himself, and they enter in and 
dwell there: and the last state of that man becometh 
worse than the first. Matthew 12: 45 


“Mh! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air.”—H. W. Longfellow. 


* * * 


Even so shall it be also to this evil generation. 


Matthew 12: 45 


“An age of mysteries! which he 

Must live twice that would God’s face see; 

Which angels guard and with it play— 

Angels! which foul men drive away.’—Henry Vaughan. 


THE LUTHERAN 


pry | Oe. 


“In Jesus’ Name,” is the magic phrase the disciples 
used. “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name,” said 
Jesus, “that will I do” (John 14:13). Seventy Chris- 
tians after a special mission reported in amazement, 
“Lord, even the demons are subject unto us in thy 
name.” “In Jesus’ Name, depart!” is the command that 
dispossesses every demon. Try it in your life. 


Even an angel of light was cast out from heaven and 
became a devil. The saddest sights that “make the angels 
weep” are one-time Christians, perhaps church lead- 
ers, who have fallen, “lapsed” into indifference, unbelief, 
hardness of heart, then devilishness. 


The source of all maladies‘is sin, “transgression of the 
law.” If I step in front of a train accidentally and am 
killed, it is a sin against natural law; if I do it purposely, 
it is a sin against both natural and moral law, and I 
commit suicide. Beware lest we confuse an evil spirit 
with an evil condition, or possession by demons with 
possession by maladies of body or mind. Ask Christ to 
deliver you from evil and from the Evil One. 


According to one Gospel Jesus said, “If I by the finger 
of God cast out demons” (Luke 11: 20). Not the strong 
arm, but just “the finger” of Jesus, is needed to make 
His cross-mark, and that sign makes every demon flee. 
Though “against me earth and hell combine,” “on my 
side is power divine,” since Jesus is mine. 


Shakespeare said, “Let me say ‘amen’ betimes, lest 
the devil cross my prayer.” The tempter is ever cross- 
ing man’s path, even in prayer and the most sacred acts 
of life. We cannot escape him as daily “a-walking the 
devil is gone.” The most select people and places attract 
him, especially the soul houses that are “swept and 
garnished,” “empty” of character and the Holy Spirit. 


Longfellow’s introduction to Dante’s “Divina Com- 
media,” portrays the hellish experiences of the great 
poet when, a political exile at age thirty-seven, his prop- 
erty confiscated, he was banished from all he held dear. 
It pictures the hell-on-earth that many experience in 
these crucial days. “What agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair!” A “soul in 
pain,” by evil spirits seven-fold possessed, is that “last 
state” portrayed by Jesus the prophet of fact. 


“An age of mysteries” is this beyond all others. One 
must be twice-born to see “God’s face.” Even the angels 
that would guard us “foul men drive away.” This “last 
state” of the world is but a sequence to the “empty” 
self-complaisance of the godless in every land who put 
their trust in material implements and human might. 
Nothing but the power of Jesus can end this reign of 


terror and put to rout the demons that spread darkness 
and rain death. \ 


larch 12, 1941 


! ucifer 
“T,UCIFER” is a beautiful name for the devil. It is the 
The King James translation of Isaiah 14: 12 is: “How 


art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing!” The Revised translation is not Lucifer” but 


_ But “what’s in a name,” so long as the essential truth 
' is not perverted? Jesus Christ did say very specifically 
| concerning the fall of Satan: “I beheld Satan fallen as 
lightning from heaven” (Luke 10: 15). Just as the king 
of Babylon fell, or, as Luther translates it, as a “bril- 
liant star” falls, so Jesus states, “as lightning from 
| heaven” He saw Satan fall. Call him “Lucifer” or any 
other name befitting “an angel of light,” the fact re- 

' mains that there were “angels that kept not their own 


| Jude likens to “wandering stars, for whom the black- 
ness of darkness hath been reserved” (Jude 1: 6, 13). 
| Whatever “Shatan,” or Satan, was before he busied 
himself on this planet does not concern us. But we 
_should be greatly concerned about his world-wide 
| operations under the more popular designation, “the 
_ devil.” From the time he sneaked into the home and 
_ experiences of our first parents, upset their peace, and 
caused their downfall, his slimy trail has marked every 
_ foot of man’s devious ways in history. 
John Wesley said: “As no good is done, or spoken, 
or thought by any man without the assistance of God 
working in and with those that believe in Him, so there 
is no evil done, or spoken, or thought without the as- 
sistance of the devil, who worketh with strong though 
secret power in the children of unbelief. . . . All the 
works of our evil nature are the works of the devil.” 

So real was the presence of the devil to Martin Luther 
that he hurled an inkstand at him one day. “The mean- 
est thing in the world,” said Henry Ward Beecher, “is 
the devil.” 

One designation of Satan, or the Devil, is Beelzebub, 
the Philistine “god of flies,” derisively called Beelzebub, 
“the god of dung.” When Jesus cast out “an unclean 
spirit,’ He was sarcastically called ‘“Beelzebub, the 
prince of the devils” or demons. In rebuttal, Jesus 
stated that it was “by the Spirit of God” that He “cast 
out demons” (Matthew 12: 28); and He exposed the 

fallacy of their argument that Satan could cast out his 
demoniacal friends without dividing the Satanic king- 
dom. He also warned against blaspheming the Holy 

Spirit by Whom the unholy spirit was cast out, for they 

said, ‘“He hath an unclean spirit.” 


nore 


Demon Possession 


As FLIES possess the dung heap, so “unclean spirits” 
“possess” congenial bodies and minds. As disease germs 
take possession of the human body, so may demons take 
possession of the soul. Once the existence of myriad 
bacteria was not believed, but the microscope revealed 

_ them and the clinical thermometer told the extent of 
_ their power over life and health. Fever is only the 
symptom of the disease. Anger, hate, all passions and 
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lusts, are only symptoms of the diseased condition of 
the soul, and are not the poisoning germ. Sin is the 
deadening virus from the germs injected by the “flies 
of Beelzebub,” which take possession of the soul. Just 
as really as the myriad microbes infesting our atmos- 
phere are breathed in or otherwise brought into contact 
with our bodies, so unseen spirits are admitted into our 
moral nature and find lodgment in congenial soul soil. 
The gravity of the issue is evaded by the quack physi- 
cian of souls, and symptoms are treated while the source 
of spiritual infection is ignored. The very existence even 
of spirits is denied by many. 

To reject the Bible doctrine of good and evil spirits 
and their relation to human life, is to cut out many pages 
from the Scriptures and delete that which explains many 
of the problems of human conduct and experience. 


The Haunted House 


“THE haunted house” was the name of an old brick 
building in which a mysterious murder was committed 
and which was shunned because of weird stories con- 
nected with it. When I wanted to look through it I was 
warned of danger. The great Exorcist, Jesus, after He 
cast out an evil spirit, warned against the haunted house 
of the empty séul from which the demon was driven. 
Spirit has an-affinity for such matter and furnishes a 
focal point for expression and abode. As the life from 
the seed gathers to itself by chemical attraction those 
elements in the soil for which it has affinity, so the spirit 
builds, as it were, its ethereal house or utilizes for its 
own purposes the bodies of others. 

Driven by Jesus from the congenial associations in the 
human body of one whom he had dominated, the evil 
spirit wandered about as in a desert, seeking the abode 
of another body and a congenial soul. Returning to the 
house from which he had been exorcised, “he findeth it 
empty, swept, and garnished.” It had been “swept by 
moral reform and garnished” by culture, but it was 
“empty.” No positive character was there. The Holy 
Spirit had not gained entrance or dominance. The doors 
of perverted thoughts, of uncontrolled feelings and lusts, 


of a weakened will, were wide open to this “empty 


house” of the soul. In fiendish joy he goes and takes 
with him “seven other spirits more evil than himself, 
and they enter in and dwell there: and,” Jesus adds, 
“the last state of that man becometh worse than the 
first” (Matthew 12: 44, 45). 


Spirit-filled 


Beware of an empty house. The sweeping and clean- 
ing of the law and moral reformation lend attraction but 
do not insure against demons. The last state of the 
moralist, the self-righteous, is worse than his first state 
of partial possession when his soul cries out, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner!” There must be a positive 
power within to co-operate with his own weak will. The 
indwelling, the filling of every room in the house, with 
the Holy Spirit is essential if the demons are to be put 
out and kept out permanently. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. Wil- 
liam McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


Amonc the queries addressed to the editor of the 
Question Box in The Lutheran Companion, Augustana 
Synod’s weekly journal, is. the following: 

“Why is it that we as a synod use the expression ‘lift an 
offering’? What is the root and background of the ex- 
pression?” —B. 

To this the reply was given by the Rev. John P. 
Milton: 


“The expression in question is listed in Webster’s New 


International Dictionary, A. D. 1932, under the word ‘lift’: 
‘To collect, as moneys due; to raise.’ This would seem to 
recognize its usage in this sense, even though it is labeled 
as ‘Obs., Dial., or R, that is, Obsolete, Dialectical, or Rare. 
From what source it crept into common usage in the Augus- 
tana Synod I could not say.” 


THE U. L. C. A”’S PHRASE 

WE conFESs to great admiration for the self-restraint 
exercised by Pastor Milton in his reply. Had it come to 
our desk, the appeal to imagination would have been 
well nigh irresistible. The rating of his father which the 
minister’s son expressed when he insisted on the pre- 
eminence of his sire would have seemed fitting. You 
remember, when the sons of a lawyer, a merchant, and 
a banker had extolled the resources of their respective 
fathers, the preacher’s son asserted: “My father can 
speak for twenty minutes and it takes six men to lift the 
collection.” Even that number was not exorbitant in 
size. We recently observed ten men “wait upon” their 
fellow worshipers for the morning’s financial support 
of a large congregation’s activities. 

It could not be expected that we of the U. L. C. A. 
should be able to explain the expression evidently cur- 
rent among our brethren of Augustana who “lift an 
offering.” On the basis of the statement in our Common 
Service, congregations of the United Lutheran synods 
neither lift, take, nor collect. The sentence appears in 
quite small type: “Then shall the Offering be received and placed 
by the Minister wpon the Altar. Immediately following in a 
line all by itself in caps and lower case is the word 
“Offering.” The process by which it is transmitted from 
the donors to the minister is not specified, thereby per- 
mitting a considerable range of selection. In some 
churches the ushers serve and in others members of 
the church council call at the pews with specially con- 
structed plates into which those present deposit their 
gifts. These plates, being made of metal, usually have 
a cloth pad so that the sound of the giving is not dis- 
turbing. It is often the period in the service during 
which the organist plays a voluntary and the choir sings 
an anthem. 


An Earlier Formula 

Once we occupied a pastorate in one of our older 
Lutheran churches, and among the cherished relics of 
an early period in the congregation’s life was a pair of 
Klingelbeutel. In English these were small bags at- 
tached to handles by which the men gathering the 
offerings could reach from the aisles to the center of 
the pews. The “Klingel” signified a small bell, which 
we guess would peal forth the donation of a coin. In 
those days, the “aggrandizement” of the pastor in some 
instances consisted of “was faellt.”” The phrase literally 
translated would be in English, “What falls.” It sig- 


nified, of course, what could willingly and expediently 
be given. But the reputation as to amount of “what fell” 
gave us the very irreverent idea that pockets then and 
now were not constructed to spill their contents. 

Among the more fitting introductions to the part of a 
church service in which the people give money is one 
we heard several years ago in a seashore congregation. 
The pastor said, “We will now worship God with our 
offerings.” The objective of contributing to the church’s 
work in obedience to. a divine commission is implied in 
the injunction in our liturgy that the pastor shall place 
the offering upon the altar. Therein lies an act of con- 
secration and compliance with the inspired injunction 
expressed by St. Paul in his first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, ‘Upon ‘the first day of the week let every one 
of you lay by in store as God hath prospered him.” 

Two phases of this part-of worship have impressed 
us, the first of which-is an effort, more or less apparent, 
to apologize for asking people to give liberally toward 
the maintenance and spread of religion. Sometimes it is 
said of a méeting in order to commend it, “No offering 
will be asked.” The only reason for such an apologetic 
attitude is the selfish and wasteful use of what is 
received. 

Another observation we dare here record is the will- 
ingness of persons to let other people provide the cost 
of the church upon which they depend for religious 
influences in their homes and community. They would 
resent another’s payment for bodily clothing and food, 
but they seem immune to spiritual independence. 


A SUGGESTION TO CONGREGATIONS 

A RECENTLY published call for magazines and books 
to be sent to training camps seemed to us a worthy idea, 
provided some care is used in selecting them. By no 
means all the journals and novels passed out by news- 
stands and secretly mailed are fit for soldiers’ reading. 
In the journal which is before us as we write, the city’s 
playground association sponsored the appeal and ar- 
rangements for collecting responses. 

The paragraph telling what to send may represent the 
ideas of a journal rather than the selection of the play- 
ground association; it reads: 

“All popular magazines, with the exception of women’s 
and children’s publications and religious or propaganda 
material, will be eagerly welcomed. Suggested are West- 
erns, adventure stories, movie magazines, back issues of 
picture magazines, current issues of news publications and 
scientific publications. These are only a few.” 


The list of exceptions may be justifiable, although the 
women’s magazines of general circulation in homes re- 
ceive attention from the men of the household. Perhaps 
the taboo pronounced on “religious or propaganda ma- 
terial” was intended to apply to strictly sectarian, con- 
troversial books and magazines. Surely the weekly jour- 
nals published by Lutheran and other denominational 
groups would not be wisely excluded from the tent of 
the trainee. 

On the contrary, congregations should take care to 
provide each of their members who goes to a training 
camp with a year’s subscription to their church paper. 
The present circumstances are quite different from those 
encountered in 1917, when embarkation to France and 


the loss of a post-office address were the expectation of 
the men called into military services. The present popu- 
lation of training camps is in government service for 
‘the period of one year. Following a period of classifica- 
tion, their addresses will likely remain the same until 
rn hey have completed the period of time for which their 
draft calls. 
For several excellent reasons we therefore urge con- 

_ gregations to direct either their secretary or their pas- 
‘tor to place a year’s subscription to THe LuTHERAN to 
the name and address of each of their trainees. The 
‘cost of this service should be from the church treasury, 
thus linking it unmistakably with the man’s fellow be- 
lievers in his home community. And make no mistake 
about the weekly welcome that will be given this per- 
_ sonally addressed church visitor. Those of us who were 
- in contact with the men under military training in 1917 
| and 1918 can testify to the eagerness with which per- 
_ sonalized messages were received. And most important 

of all is the spiritual influence exerted. A chaplain has 
“many men to reach and many duties to perform. The 
_ assistance given him by a church paper is great and 
_ constructive. 

Very promptly the church has been informed that 
P _ lures to catch the trainees have sprung up in towns and 
| cities adjacent to occupied cantonments. Many of these 
are serious menaces to health and morality now and in 
A the future. Congregations should use all available means 
_ to counteract evil agencies. 


Fane ate 


PRAYERS FOR ONE’S GOVERNMENT 


ANOTHER matter more or less related to critical times 
___ in the church member’s civic relations has recently been 
_ brought to our attention: we pass it on for considera- 
' tion by our readers. It came to us in the form of a ques- 
tion concerning the present American government. A 
woman asked it. She was doubtful of the sincerity of 
_ the President of the United States. She is conscien- 
| tiously active in the discharge of such civic duties as 
-are within her reach; she has served as an election of- 
ficer in the division in which she lives, and she reads a 
daily journal. She voted for Mr. Willkie last November. 
Paralleling her efforts to be a good citizen is her 
willingness to do church work. To the extent possible 
to a mere observer, we would consider her an active 
Christian who tries to contribute to the extent of her 
_ ability in time, talent, and money to the civil and eccle- 
| siastical powers. In our opinion her sincerity gave her 
' query more than an intensely partisan background. 
- Beyond doubt her uncertainty lurks in many minds. 
In some circles the President is directly indicted for 
“political strategy” and the phrase implies that he has 
not given frank expression to his intentions. 
We, of course, have no pretension of ability to discern 
the inner motives of persons to whom responsibility has 
been entrusted. We do have a great deal of confidence 
in the judgment of the American people. We refuse to 
permit partisan debates within or without the halls of 
Congress to nullify our conviction that the man chosen 
to exercise executive authority by the citizens of the 
United States is no cheap charlatan nor successful 
hypocrite. The testimony of history, particularly history 
made at crises. in the last 150 years, justifies our trust. 

We continue to believe that this nation under God will 
fulfill its destiny. We deem the prayers to God that 
_ guidance will be given to our rulers to spring from. that 
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Home for Books 


Carthage College Located in Carthage, Illinois, 
Seeks Fund to Erect Library Building 


CarTHAGE CoLLEecE has launched a drive for $50,000 
to. build a new library to house more than 30,000 volumes 
which have been accumulated during the seventy years 
since the institution was founded. Plans for a Georgian 
Colonial building conforming in style to other build- 
ings on the campus have been prepared by Robin Cars- 
well, architect of Burlington, Iowa, who designed the 
field house on the campus. 

Carthage College has an enrollment of more than 300, 
representing 114 towns in thirteen states and Cuba.: 
The student body includes 184 men and 119 women, and 
represents fifteen religious denominations from Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Idaho, Michigan, Indiana, 
Minnesota, California, New York, Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia and Cuba. 

The library was started in 1870 by Prof. L. M. Easter- 
day, the first teacher, and has grown to include some 
highly valuable works and collections, which at present 
are housed in an inadequate wing of “Old Main.” The 
library is open to the general public but is not widely 
used outside the student body because of the inacces- 
sibility of material on the shelves. Conditions are be- 
coming gradually more difficult as accreditation stand- 
ards demand a minimum purchase of $5 per student per 
year for library purposes, and alumni and friends are 
steadily increasing their contributions to the library. 

Donald T. Forsythe of Carthage has been named gen- 
eral chairman of the drive, which is divided into four 
main parts: a local campaign in Carthage and Hancock 
County; a general campaign. among all former students 
under LeRoy Knoeppel of Hamilton, president of the 
Alumni Association; solicitation of the student body 
under Dr. George Arbaugh of the college faculty; a 
special solicitation among friends of the college and 
prominent Lutherans through the general committee; 
and a national firms committee headed by Circuit Judge 
Burton A. Roeth. 

Preliminary organizations are being set up in Quincy, 


Ill., Burlington and Keokuk, Iowa, Chicago and other 


larger centers where the college has numerous alumni 
and influential friends. Set-up meetings are under way 
and special advance gifts are being sought. The concen- 
trated drive will get under way March 14 and end 
March 31. Emmett F. Butter. 


faith in the Ruler of the world that warrants their reach- 
ing the throne of grace. We reason from the tenets of 
religion and of country that no trial has assailed us as 
a people for which the way of escape has not been pro- 
vided. So long as sincerity dominates the nation’s 
prayers for the bestowal of divine wisdom upon the 
officers of state and of nation, we need not worry about 
fatal errors in judgment nor about planned deceptions 
by those who have the rule over us. 

In. former years when the problems confronting our 
government were less complex than now, attention was 
directed to what we deem an unfair and un-American 
practice on the part of many people. They enter into 
an election and thereby reach a conclusion as to policies 
and as to personnel. The results, beyond ordinary 
vigilance, thereby cease to be partisan. 
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Condemned and Crucified 


Jesus Is Tried, Sentenced, and Put to Death 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 23: 13-25, 32-34. The Sunday School Lesson for March 23 


Two races were involved in doing 
away with Jesus—Jews and Gentiles. 
Jerusalem and Rome were concerned. 
The leaders of the Jewish Church and 
government officials under allegiance 
to the Roman Empire shared in the 
procedure that sent Jesus to the cross. 
Fellow Jews condemned Him, an easily- 
swayed governer sentenced Him, and 
foreign soldiers crucified Him. His ar- 
rest was unwarranted. His trial was 
illegal, and His death a miscarriage of 
justice. 

False accusation before the Jews’ 
Sanhedrin pointed to the death penalty 
for blasphemy. This trumped-up charge 
was by a deliberate twisting of His 
words. The Roman governor cared not 
if He was a blasphemer. The charge 


laid before him was treason. When, 


Jesus allowed Himself to be called 
King, it was interpreted as an inten- 
tional attack on Caesar. Pilate could 
not let this accusation pass as of no 
consequence. 

Through it all Jesus stood alone. His 
few friends were not standing up for 
Him. The lone criminal, as it seemed, 
had not a single word spoken in His 
behalf. There was no other result pos- 
sible; His fate was sealed. However, 
Jesus’ poise was unshaken though in- 
justice rode roughshod over Him. 


Condemnation 


Jesus was condemned by Jews—the 
people whose defense of Him should 
have been determined and constant. He 
was one of them, and His words and 
works, correctly understood, were not 
at cross purposes with them. The 
callous-hearted Jews would not listen 
to any argument for His being innocent. 
Pilate was on Jesus’ side in his talk. 
The defiant rejection of Pilate’s pleas 
proved the insistence of Jesus’ enemies 
to have Him crucified, no matter if 
argument and fact destroyed their case. 
It was their plan for a death sentence 
for Jesus. 

In Pilate’s opinion Jesus was not 
guilty. The trial before Herod had not 
ended with any judgment against Him. 
Herod did not find Him worthy of 
death. Pilate’s purpose evidently was 
to set Jesus free, guiltless and uncon- 
demned. He resorted to a custom 
whereby the governor could release a 
criminal at the people’s request; but 
there was no desire expressed to have 
Jesus released. The sting of their re- 
fusal was all the keener by their asking 
for the release.of Barabbas, a noted 
criminal who deserved the death pen- 


‘rule over Palestine. 


alty. To prefer Barabbas to Christ was 
a dreadful confession of uncontrolled 
hatred of Jesus. The air was filled with 
their call that Jesus be crucified. 

Here was a strange turn to a favor- 
able attitude toward Rome. Jews 
despised Rome and resented Roman 
But there was 
avowed endorsement of the Roman 
method of capital punishment by cru- 
cifixion. No greater shame could they 
imagine than for Jesus to be crucified 
as a common criminal by a Roman cru- 
cifixion. 


Conviction 

Jesus stood alone with none to plead 
His case, except Pilate. 
alone with none to respond favorably 
to his pleas. He was uncomfortable as 


he saw hatred about to win against - 


Jesus. But Pilate considered the case 
as it might affect him and his standing 
with Caesar. Jesus meant nothing to 
Pilate. He had no reason for paying a 
high price to set Jesus free. To Pilate 
Jesus was just another Jew, a trouble 
maker at that. It seemed better to 
Pilate to do injustice to Jesus than to 
risk the ill will of prominent Jews. His 
gestures were splendid, but Jesus could 
not be saved from the cross by a gov- 
ernor’s gestures. The concerted voices 
of the chief priests were irresistible to 
Pilate. He felt impelled to accede to 
their demand that Jesus be convicted 
and sentenced to crucifixion. 

Jesus’ conviction was complete. 
“Pilate gave sentence.” On the face of 
it the record would show that Pilate 
had heard the case and decided it on 


THINK OF THESE 


WHERE was the conscience of the 
church leaders who condemned Jesus? 


Had Pilate any religious standard to 
help him decide differently about Jesus? 


It takes exceptional courage to with- 
stand the people’s demands. 


How amazing that Jesus could pray, 
“Father, forgive them”! 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


March 17 to 23 


Jesus Arraigned. Luke 23: 1-7. 
Pilate scares Jesus Innocent. Luke 23: 


Jesus Condemned. Luke 23: 18-25. 
. Jesus Crucified. Luke 23: 32-38. 
Nae es the Penitent Thief. Luke 23: 


. The Death of Jesus. Luke 23: 44-47. 
Why Christ Died. Isaiah 53: 4-6. 
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Pilate stood - 
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the evidence, doing his duty as gov- 
ernor. He turned Jesus over to the will 
of the Jews. Pilate was not at ease in 
conscience, but he could wash his hands 
of the matter. 


Crucifixion 

Pilate’s sentence was carried out in 
due form. At his command Roman sol- 
diers prepared for the crucifixion of 
Jesus and of two others, evildoers who, 
according to the law, were to be justly 
punished. Doubtless Pilate felt at ease, 
supposing he was through with the 
troublesome matter. But later he was 
confronted by Jews who demanded that 
the superscription on the cross be 
changed so that it would suggest that 
Jesus was crucified for no other crime 
but being King of the Jews. This 
change Pilate refused to make. He 
showed more courage for justice than 
he had done during the trial. 

The crucifixion was no different for 
Jesus than for the two thieves. To the 
soldiers Jesus was.just a common, con- 
demned criminal for them to crucify. 
That was their opinion as they went 
about their cruel task. Then Jesus was 
found to be different. His prayer for 
the forgiveness of those who did not 
know what they were doing was cer- 
tainly a novel word to hear from a vic- 
tim of a cross. That was but the be- 
ginning of the evidence that Jesus was 
different. 


A SERIOUS LOSS 


WE think of the serious loss resulting 
from rejecting Christ. Two kinds of re- 
jectors come to mind: They who have 
never known Him and show no interest 
in the Gospel and refusé to accept 
Christ belong to one class. The other 
class is made up of people with ample 
instruction, information, and privilege 
relative to Christ, who yet reject Him. 
The latter is the more blamable class, 
for they repudiate the Gospel and the 
Christ, though offered the assured 
blessing of both. 

It is argued that people who are not 
told the Gospel are better off, if they 
already have a religion that satisfies 
them. This is set forth as an anti-mis- 
sion argument. But Christians dare not 
argue the matter. They cannot put their 
petty thinking against the declarations 
of the Scriptures. The fight against the 
justification of missions must be waged 
against the Bible and against “the great 
commission” of Christ. 

But no argument can be made in sup- 
port of those who, though being well 
informed, reject Christ. No human 
means of measurement can tell how 
great is the loss resulting from reject- 
ing Christ. The rejector loses com- 
munion with Christ and salvation itself. 
The kingdom of God loses a citizen. 
Christ loses one He died to save. 


March 12, 1941 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAvER, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


How a Christian 
‘‘Takes It’’ 


II Corinthians 4: 8-18 


Someone has written, “An obstacle is 
a parting of the ways for those who are 
going to succeed and those who are 
going to fail.’ Handicaps were never 
given us in order that we should give 
up. “A quitter never wins and a win- 
ner never quits.’ Our manhood is 
tested by trials. It is very human to 
question the goodness of God when 
trials come. Faith is not only tried but 
sometimes lost. God never promised to 
keep His children from being tested. 
He did promise grace sufficient for our 
needs. If burdens are not taken from 
us, He supplies strength for us to carry 
them. 

Before noting the Christian ways of 
meeting trouble, there are three other 
common answers to the question, How 
to “take it,” when things go wrong? 
To ignore, deny or submit. 


Ignore Trouble 

There is a good story going the 
rounds of the colored man’s answer to 
the question, “Why do you never hear 
of a negro committing suicide?” He 
said, “When a white man has trouble 
he goes home and sits and sits and 
thinks and thinks until he can’t stand 
it, and ups and shoots himself. The 
negro, when he has trouble, goes home 
too, and sits and sits, and thinks and 
thinks, till he drops off to sleep.” There 
are folks of the carefree disposition that 
ignore trouble. They go on living from 
day to day, little impressed and never 
overcome by their experiences. 


Deny Trouble 

The Christian Scientist will not ad- 
mit the fact of trouble. He “takes it” by 
denying it. Christianity never questions 
the reality of trouble. When sick folks 
came to Jesus, He healed them, but did 
not tell them that they only thought 
they were sick. In depression days when 
a man lost his money he found that it 
was much more than a mental loss. He 
could not think money to pay his bills. 
At least his creditors did not think 
what he offered them was money. Yet 
thousands of Christian folks kept their 
faith and their good’ cheer during those 
hard days. They knew their troubles 
were real but they also counted their 
blessings. They were poor in cash but 
rich in faith. It is not Christian to deny 
the reality of trouble. 

Perhaps it would be well to add that 


many of our troubles are imaginary. 
They never really happen. The follow- 
ing lines about “Silly” are not so silly as 
they may seem: 


“Silly Susan Scuppernong 

Cried so hard and cried so long, 

People asked her what was wrong. 
She replied, ‘I do not know 
Any reason for my woe, 
I just feel like feeling so!’” 


If our troubles are all in our feelings, 
denial will help. 


Submit to Trouble 

There is a great deal of fatalism about 
the average man as he meets trouble. 
Pastors often hear their people say, 
“Well, what has to be, has to be. When 
my time comes, I know there is noth- 
ing I can do to prevent it.” This is not 
Christian faith, but heathen fatalism. 
It is one of the planks in the platform 
of Mohammed. He sent his men into 
battle with the assurance that nothing 
could harm them until their time, and 
then nothing could save them. 

The Stoics were a Greek sect of 
philosophers who practiced supreme 
self-discipline. Nothing could excite 
them. No pain could lead them to cry 
out. No experience could disturb their 
calm. There is something admirable 
about such a stalwart attitude toward 
life. But it is not Christian. 


Sharing Trouble with God 

The Christian does not meet trouble 
alone. He can turn with assurance to 
fellow Christians and find sympathy 
there. Every trouble shared becomes 
the more bearable. But Christ’s com- 
radeship helps most. Paul could say 
from his prison cell, “The Lord stood 
by me and gave me strength.” An Eng- 
lish martyr to truth said, “The Lord 
found me in my dungeon, and every 
stone in the wall began to glow with 
the radiance of a ruby.” A good old 
Christian mother who had been through 
enough trials to have overwhelmed a 
less courageous soul testified, “I never 
could have gone through all my trials 
if it had not been for Jesus Christ.” 

Compassion is a great word: it means 
to suffer with. How often we read that 
Jesus had compassion. It is one of the 
unique offerings of Christianity that 
God, in Christ, meets all our trials with 
us. He shares. He helps. His yoke is 
a double yoke, and the Christian with 
Him is equal to every test of faith. 


Consecrating Handicaps 
The Christian is no fatalist. He does 
not meet trouble defensively, but uses 


his troubles as weapons for offense 
against the enemy of his happiness. One 
of the great present-day preachers was 
born in a miner’s cabin and worked as 
a boy in the mines. An explosion re- 
sulted in a mangled arm that had to be 
amputated at the shoulder. His whole 
body was wrecked, and only a clear 
brain was left. But that brain received 
compensation from the lost senses and, 
consecrating it to Christ, he became a 
powerful and ‘eloquent preacher. An- 
other great preacher, John McDowell, 
stuttered so when he was young, that 
his schoolmates laughed at him. He 
arose in class one day to recite a selec- 
tion from memory. There was a cruel 
titter from the class that did not help 
matters. Even his teacher smiled. But 
John McDowell went through with it. 
And as he went on from sentence to 
sentence, he gained self-control, the 
room quieted, till he finished amid in- 
tense silence. The teacher was in tears. 
On the heart of that lad was the long- 
ing to preach Christ and a prayer for 
His help. The overcoming of that handi- 
cap could account for the later clarity 
of his diction and the power of his 
eloquence. 


Meeting Trials in Hope 

Christian assurance is built on eter- 
nity. It is certain that injustice will be 
righted. Thomas Hook wrote his own 
epitaph, “Here endeth the first lesson.” 
For the Christian there is always a 
second. There was once an old shoe- 
maker whose life had been no bed of 
roses, yet his faith was bright and 
people in trouble liked to come and sit 
in his shop to gain courage for their 
own needs. One day he told the secret 
of his own brave outlook on life. He 
said, “Come and sit in my chair a mo- 
ment and look out of that window. I 
used to sit at my bench over there in 
the corner and I would get the blues. 
One day I happened to stand over here 
and my eyes caught the green of the 
meadow through that window. I could 
see even the daisies and dandelions in 
the grass. So I said to myself, ‘How 
foolish to sit in the dark and look at 
four drab walls when I could look out 
on God’s green meadows and His beau- 
tiful flowers.’ I moved over here and 
between pegs with my hammer I often 
look out and remember God.” So with 
the Christian. The window of hope is 
in his soul. Why sit in a dark corner 
when glimpses of heaven are ever be- 
fore the eye of faith? 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, March 23. 

Next topic, American Missions. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE 


By Julian Price Love. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pages 204. Price, 
$2.00. 


Here is one of the few really helpful 
books in the area. 

The plan is three-fold. Five chapters 
discuss various ways commonly used in 
reading the Bible and illustrate what 
the author considers the best method, 
namely, by units of thought. (This 
units of thought idea, by the way, is 
the most significant contribution in the 
volume.) Chapters six and seven out- 
line the best reading units for each book 
and are meant to provide a guide to the 
Bible reader. The final four chapters 
discuss respectively the Bible’s sig- 
nificance in daily living; a program of 
Bible reading with children; the Bible’s 
literary types; and its challenge to the 
Christian individual and the social 
order. 

“How to Read the Bible” can well 
serve two major purposes: (1) suggest 
a method for regular reading and study 
of the Bible, and (2) provide guidance 
to family and personal reading of the 
Bible. Ratpy D. Herm. 


RELIGION FOR FREE MINDS 


By Julius Seelye Bixler, professor of 
Theology at Harvard Divinity School. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. Pages 
247. Price, $2.50. 


This volume is a reasoned defense of 
a reasonable religion—especially as 
over against the asserted irrationalism 
of Barthianism and Barthianism’s va- 
rious stepchildren in the United States. 
In the opening chapters Professor Bixler 
states his problem, describes its poign- 
ancy both in the world about us 
(“The Turn of the Tide Toward Un- 
reason”) and in religious thought, and 
offers his solution. This solution com- 
prises (1) a reassertion of the essential 
dualism of mind and experience (a 
combination of idealism and natural- 
ism) and (2) a conception of the uni- 
verse as a process moving from mere 
naturalism to fulfillment of the highest 
ideals, or, as we should prefer to say, 
of the will of God. In the closing chap- 
ters the author elaborates these two 
suggestions and asserts convincingly 
their workability. 

The central section of the book is an 
interesting excursus into supporting 
views of William James, Santayana, 
Dewey, and Royce. The treatment 
given these men, and many other think- 
ers, is highly suggestive, and exhibits 
one of the author’s finest gifts. The 


summary of recent German philosophic 
thought, pages 187-193, is especially 
stimulating. 

Although Professor Bixler’s suggested 
solution of the problems of religion 
does not satisfy the reviewer, and will 
not satisfy a good many others, his book 
is an example of painstaking, coherent, 
brilliant workmanship, full of worth- 
while convictions and flashing insights. 
In the constructive emphasis of this 
volume is a real sermon for today. May 
its reading strengthen contemporary 
Christianity in avoiding the pitfalls of 
the present bitter, God-obscuring trib- 
ulation. THEODORE K. FINcK. 


THE CROSS AND THE GARDEN 


By Fred H. Lindemann. Ernst Kauff- 
mann, Inc., New York. 1941. Pages 114. 
Puce, $1. 00. 


Lenten sermons must be clear and 
searching, or they cannot meet and 
overcome today’s growing indifference 
to the church’s message for that season. 
This product of a Missouri Synod pas- 
tor’s ministry is strikingly up-to-date 
in this respect, and sets one at rigorous 
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self-examination concerning his own 
reception of Christ as God’s antidote 
for sin. Flowing diction and concise 
reasoning make a readable and 
thoughtful volume. 

- Three of the twelve sermons concern 
the Holy Communion, two are for the 
Sunday before Lent and Easter, re- 
spectively, and the remainder treat the 
seven last words of Christ. 

The author is pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer in St. Paul, Minn., and 
a member of the editorial board of The 
American Lutheran. 

ERNEST TONSING. 


THE ETERNAL GLORY OF CHRIST 


By Dr. George Douglas of Cardiff, 
Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 104. Price, 
$1.00. 


Nine Bible messages by this great 
evangelical and deeply spiritual Bible 
expositor dealing with the manifesta- 
tion of our Saviour’s glory in heaven 
and on earth. Christ is exalted in His 
deity and humanity by the author’s 
masterly grasp of the Scriptures to the 


end that the reader is impelled 


throughout earnestly to desire that the 
glory of Christ be reflected in himself. 
Auvin E. BEL, 


RAYS OF RESURRECTION 


LIGHT 
By Arthur M. Huffman 


A New Easter Service telling in poem, prayer 
and song the old story of the Resurrection. It 
affords opportunity for participation by all age 
groups. Recitations, exercises and readings indi- 
cated are supplied in a closing supplement. 
Price, 8 cents; 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 


WHEN EASTER DAWNED 


SAMPLE ON APPLICATION. 


? 


WHEN EASTER DAWNED 


By Rev. H. W. Snyder, D.D. 


This pageant takes you to the open tomb, sets 
you on the road to Emmaus, lets you hear the 
good news in Jerusalem and finally reveals the 
belief of the apostles in the truth of the Resur- 
rection. Includes an order of service. 


Price, 25 cents each; 


$2.00 a dozen. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


FAVORS SERVICE PENSION 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I HAVE read with interest the letter 
by H. E. Turney, president of Indiana 
Synod, also the Pension Board’s Con- 
tributory Pension set-up. 

May I say Amen to Pastor Turney’s 
letter? What I would like to know is 
where the small-salaried pastors come 
in on this new pension plan. As a mis- 
sion pastor with a salary of less than 
$2,000, I must pay rent, light, heat, buy 
and operate a car, help support the 
church, feed and clothe my family. I, 
and many who have far less, are not 
bemoaning our lot. But we are not 
“storing up treasures on earth” and are 
glad in our service. Further, the mis- 
sion congregation tries to assume yearly 
as large a share of its support as it can 
bear, precluding any advance in salary 
for years, or the possibility of 5 per 
cent for the pastor’s pension. In either 
case there is not 5 per cent to be spared 
for pension, and a study would no 
doubt show that pastors and congre- 
gations are continually 5 or. 10 per cent 
in the red all the time. 

The point is that those who will likely 
need a pension most will be deprived of 
it by this plan. Men with large parishes 
and salaries will get their pensions as 
they get parsonage, car, light, heat and 
expense accounts. Those who can best 
provide for themselves will be bene- 
fited, while those least able will be 
without a pension for old age. 

Personally, I hope I shall never need 
a pension, and many no doubt feel the 
same way. But if we are going to have 
a plan, let it be one in which every pas- 
tor shares alike from the President of 
the United Lutheran Church to the 
lowest paid pastor. Let the pastors con- 
tribute a percentage of their salaries, 
and let the churches contribute a like 
amount; but let the pensions be the 
same for all. This is the only Christian 
way to do it. Here is.a place the'Church 
can show its desire for brotherhood, 
for equality, for good to be done “espe- 
cially for those who are of the house- 
hold of faith.” 

Under the old plan, the pension was 
small, not enough, but at least it was 
equal for all. So it must be under the 
new. Or we might have a contributory 
plan on the basis of income, with a 
smaller percentage paid by low-salaried 
pastors and congregations and a larger 
percentage paid by higher-salaried pas- 
tors and churches. In any case pensions 
paid should be equal for all, in lieu of 
service, and not on the basis of how 
fortunate the pastor happéned to be 
in having a large income. 

Water CowEN. 


Red Bank, N. J. 


LAYMAN ON PENSION 
SYSTEM 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I HAVE read with considerable inter- 
est the debate now raging as to whether 
the new proposed Pension Plan is fair 
or unfair. As a layman who has been 
contributing in our State Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund for twenty years at a 
higher rate than that proposed by the 
U. L. C. A., I believe that a plan where- 
by the beneficiary would also have 
made a contribution would prove more 
popular with the laity than one which 
gives a retirement allowance as charity 
or a dole. I believe also that it was the 
thought of the majority of the laity 
who made contributions to the original 
pension fund, that the clergy would 
also contribute; for how else could such 
a fund maintain itself? Certainly in- 
vestment of funds could not replenish 
the original nucleus. We know of no 
other public retirement fund which 
does not require a contribution on the 
part of the employee, even when sup- 
ported by public funds. 

I believe, however, that a part of the 
original fund should be set aside to 
take care of those ministers and others 
whose earning days are nearing an 
end, and also that there should be a 
minimum retirement allowance where 
earning days are shortened or income 
is unusually low. I do feel, however, 
that there should be only one pension 
plan in effect, requiring consolidation 
of existing funds. I also believe that 
congregations would again take part in 
a drive to raise further basic funds if 
they knew that all were helping in the 
future to maintain that fund. 

Harry EK. PEBLY. 

Sharpsville, Pa. 


A PRACTICAL PLAN 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I was greatly interested in reading 
the article, “First Things First,” by Paul 
Mellenbruch, in the January 29 issue 
of THE LUTHERAN. 

It had particular attraction for me 
because we have had a plan somewhat 
similar to this one in operation for 
almost six years, and it is difficult to 
restrain our enthusiasm for it. In our 
plan, however, we can claim to have all 
our Sunday school pupils present at the 
Chief Service—that is, all who would 
be in Sunday school on any particular 
Sunday. We are also able to give our 
children a regular period of worship 
and instruction lasting one hour and 
forty-five minutes—about twice as 
much as in the average Sunday school. 
Furthermore, parents and children 
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come at the same time and go home 
together. 

In many communities the churches 
are clamoring for released time from 
the public schools in order that they 
may provide weekday education for 
their children, and at the same time 
they are not taking advantage of the 
opportunities that they have for re- 
ligious education on the one day that is 
rightfully their own. It is my personal 
conviction that the perennial problem 
of how to prevent the Sunday school 
from supplanting the church service 
must be faced with more alarm and 
assigned the status of a major problem. 

R, F. STEININGER. 

Monessen, Pa. 


STUDENT PASTOR C. W. 
KEGLEY ASKS QUESTIONS 


In AmstrerpaM, Holland, just a month 
and a half before the present war began 
I quickly developed a friendship with 
a Dutch religious leader of youth. Now 
I come upon a short but exceedingly 
pungent letter written by him. Among 
other things he says this concerning 
the main currents moulding the life of 
modern Holland: “. . . this practical 
materialism has been the strongest 
force of disintegration in society. Now 
the mere assertion of power acts as an 
integrating force, but it can never fill 
the immense spiritual vacuum which is 
the real illness of modern society. Thus 
the deepest problem is the problem of 
spiritual and moral standards. Chris- 
tians can, therefore, not remain indif- 
ferent to social and political problems. 
In the last analysis the struggle for a 
new society is a struggle against mod- 
ern paganism in its many forms.” 

Does not our Dutch friend here raise 
for us these questions which we ignore 
only at our own peril: 

1. Is “practical materialism’—living 
as if there were no Supreme Cause 
which challenges our loyalty—also a 
main current in American life? 

2. If so, is the present tendency to- 
ward conscription and collectivism in 
any respect a satisfactory answer to our 
deepest needs? 

3. Is there any answer that is ade- 
quate other than a vital, ethical re- 
ligion, the moving spirit of which would 
have clear and challenging implications 
for social and political issues? 

4, When each one of us sees this type 
of religious life being proclaimed and 
practiced by persons and groups in our 
community—and it is seen among us all 
—dare we fail to participate in it with 
all the zeal and intelligence we can 
summon? 

I, for one, would answer every ques- 
tion but the second with a vigorous, 
“Yes.” Would you? 

Cuartes W. KEGLEY. 
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At Barnegat Light 


EARLY GATEWAY TO AMERICAN MAINLAND NOW 


A FISHING SETTLEMENT— 


Aone the South Jersey coast, about 
forty miles north of Atlantic City, one 
comes- upon Long Beaeh Island. Lit- 
erally it is six miles out in the sea, now 
connected with the mainland by a 
causeway across historic Barnegat Bay. 
We do not know who the first white 
man was who set foot upon this island. 
From relics found in the sands we know 
that the Indians used to fish from its 
shores and inlets during the summer. 
Where the writer now lives there was 
once a shallow bay, upon the shores of 
which the Indians had a favorite coun- 
cil ground. Other relics speak of grim- 
mer experiences in the form of buried 
wrecks of stout ships that found a final 
resting place on the shores of this island 
“at the crossroads of the seas.” 

On the northern tip of the 18-mile- 
long island stands the world-famous 
Barnegat Light, the second oldest in 
the history of the United States. This 
venerable “Grand Old Champion of the 
Tides” was built in 1858, replacing one 
built in 1834 and gradually swallowed 
up by the inroad of the sea. Here is 
the famous Barnegat Inlet to Barnegat 
Bay and the communities along it so 
well known from Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary history. The name is evi- 
dently from the Dutch word “Baren- 
degat,” and means gate, or inlet, of 
broken waters, because of the shoals 
that stretch from the inlet and upon 
which ocean swells heave and break. 
Through this inlet the Indians set out 
in their graceful canoes to fish. 


A Bangerous Inlet 

Pirates found the dangerous inlet an 
opening to a safe harbor from which 
they could operate and prey upon the 
Spanish Main. The beaches were used 
to keel-haul and repair their ships; and 
in the sand dunes round about their 
loot was buried. During Colonial days 
sailships entered the inlet to bring bog 
iron from the thriving industries on the 
mainland shores to the market places, 
returning with bricks, from which many 
of the houses were built. Few of these 
remain now, but here and there one 
may come upon part of a house or a 
ruin long forgotten. 

Revolutionary days left their imprint 
also. Swift boats, built in the now for- 
gotten shipyards, plied the sea as raid- 
ers or to bring home much-needed sup- 
plies. Not far from Barnegat Light is 
a tablet commemorating the “Massacre 
of Long Beach,” October 26, 1782. The 
first seagoing steamboat built by John 
Stevens of Hoboken, found Barnegat 
Bay a convenient harbor to ride out a 
storm on its voyage to Philadelphia. 


‘hero of Gettysburg. 


By Racner KyLDAHL 


Light Still Burning 

Barnegat Light was built by General 
George G. Meade of Pennsylvania, the 
In the days of 
sailing vessels it was one of the most 
important on the coast as it was the 
landfall looked for by every ship from 
Europe, whether they were bound for 
New York or Philadelphia. When the 
government decided to put the Barne- 
gat Lightship on the shoals twelve miles 
out from the inlet the lighthouse was 
abandoned. But the State of New 
Jersey and the residents of Barnegat 
City fought for the Old Champion, and 
the light is still burning, not with the 
long beam as of old, but just as impor- 
tant in its new role. 

Barnegat City nestles at its foot in 
the cedars, holly and bayberry bushes. 
At first it was intended for a vacation 
spot, but for some unknown reason this 
most suitable locality of the whole 
beach was never “discovered” to such 
an extent as the rest of the island. 
Some beautiful summer residences are 
built in the sand dunes, but the course 
of this little village was to be of a 
more serious nature. A group of Nor- 
wegian men who had come to America 
to make room for themselves, found the 
city life too cramped and crowded. 
They decided to follow their ancient 
vocation from the homeland, that of 
the fisherman. To Barnegat City came 
a few of these men to wrestle with the 
mighty sea. In open skiffs they set out 
with their lines or lobster pots or nets. 
Young sailors who wanted a change 
from the constant roaming around the 
world came to try the fishing “for a 
season.” Some of them remained, 
while others went back to sailing the 
seven seas. 

When homes could be provided, the 
men of the colony sent for their wives 
or sweethearts left behind in the old 
country or in the city. Others mar- 
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ried American girls. Soon the more-or- 
less careless life of the boys grew into 
the settled family life, especially as they 
became blessed with children. When 
certain obstacles were put in their way 
regarding dock facilities they formed 
an Independent Dock Company, built 
their own protected dock and harbor, 
dug a channel out to the inlet and car- 
ried on their fight with the elements 
and the economic ups and downs. They 
also began taking an interest in the ad- 
ministration and school problems of 
their little borough. 


Of Lutheran Stock 

These men and women are mostly 
Lutherans from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries or they are “Pennsylvania Ger- 
man.” They were married by Lutheran 
pastors in New York or Staten Island. 
Way back, when the fishing seasons 
were good, they took their children to 
those same_pastors to be baptized. But 
they had no church of their own. 
Earlier attempts to form a congrega- 
tion failed because of lack of means. 
Contacts with the church became fewer 
as time went on. Then the Board of 
American Missions sent a man to look 
into their needs and a congregation 
was organized as well as a Sunday 
school and a Ladies’ Society. Services 
were well attended until misfortune 
overtook the congregation and they 
were not permitted to meet in the only 
available locale. Only the Sunday 
school was permitted to function. Every 
Sunday a group of thirty little children 
ranging from two years up to eleven 
years find their way to Sunday school. 
When the pastor visits during the week 
the little ones may be heard to say: 
“Can we have Sunday school today, 
pastor?” One man said: “The Sunday 
school is the greatest thing for my chil- 
dren. They look forward to it on Sun- 
days as the crowning climax of the 
day.” Truly, here is a mission field ripe 
to harvest and bearing signs of great 
things to come. 


A Gift of Land 

Two summer residents who know 
these people and love them gave us a 
plot of land upon which we could build 
a church. The land is valued in the 
present market at $1,000. The men of 
the congregation are willing to donate 
their labor—the only thing they have 
to give. The women meet faithfully 
every month and work to the best of 
their ability. We want a church, we 
need a church. As the “Old Champion 
of the Tides” stands sentinel for the 
men as they sail out and in of the har- 
bor, so we wish for the “Cross of Jesus 
Christ” to shine in our hearts and our 
homes to guide us in the voyage of life. 
Our prayer is: 

“Let the Light of the Cross shine as 
the beacon from Barnegat Light!” 
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Boia Vbbins 


COMMON SERVICE BOOK INTRODUCED 
Mortgage Reductions and Payments 


Waite Nubbins are ofttimes over- 
looked, there are those who have ap- 
preciated them a lot. For those inter- 
ested we set out the basket. Please 
help yourselves. 


Buffalo. Items of progress included 
in the annual report of Union Church, 
the Rev. W. E. Kmet pastor, were as 
follows: the purchase of new Common 
Service Books to replace the out-of- 
print Book of Worship. Duplex en- 

_velopes were distributed to the indi- 
vidual members in the hope that our 
fair share of benevolence might be paid 
in full for 1941. 


Burlington. Trinity Church, the Rev. 
Jerome Miller pastor, is moving right 
along with its building program. Just 
a year ago these people lost their place 
of worship and its contents by fire. The 
pastor and people are working day and 
night toward an early realization of 
their dream. The beautiful new edifice 
is to be of brick and steel construction. 


Clinton. Since the middle of Novem- 
ber no service of worship has found 
less than 300 worshipers in St. Paul’s 
Church; the average has been 362 for 
ten weeks. The Sunday school has 
broken all previous records and is con- 
sistently 25 per cent higher than last 
year over the same weeks. The debt 
is $5,000 less than it was two years ago, 
and it is hoped that in three years it 
will be wiped out. The Rev. Carl V. 
Tambert is the pastor. 


Davenport. The Rev. Emerson Miller, 
son of Dr. J. A. Miller, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, resigned from his Chi- 
cago church to accept a call to St. Paul. 
He began his work January 20. The 
National Board of Social Missions held 
an institute in St. Paul’s Church, Feb- 
ruary 7. 


Des Moines. January 5 St. John’s 
Church began the annual winter lecture 
series. Large groups have been in at- 
tendance. The missionary women and 
the young people were fortunate hosts 
to Dr. Betty Nilsson during the past 
month. She spoke about her work in 
Rajahmundry, India. Several reels of 
very interesting motion pictures of the 
hospital and training center were 
shown. The pastors of this congrega- 
tion are the Rev. A. W. Gruhn and the 
Rev. A. M. Simonsen. 


Des Moines. For the first time the 
freewill offerings met all eurrent bills 
at Unity Church, the Rev. A. W. Young 
pastor, and there is a nice balance on 
hand. Unity Church went forward 
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when it convinced itself that fair 
ground stands were not a part of church 
work. The largest benevolence con- 
tribution we have ever made went to 
synod last year. All floating debts were 
paid and bonds and interest paid on 
time. The communing membership in- 
creased 25 per cent. 


Dubuque. The year 1940 saw many 
fine achievements for St. Mark’s con- 
gregation, the Rev. M. E. Lesher pastor. 
The sanctuary was redecorated in 
pleasing tones of pastel greens, with an 
almost white ceiling. The effect is one 
of lightness and cheer. This church has 
a new forced air-heating system. The 
men removed the pews from the church 
and sanded the floor, refinishing it with 
gym spar. The congregation plans to 
purchase new Common Service Books 
for the church and will abandon the 
use of the old Book of Worship. 


Dunlap. Many improvements have 
been made to St. John’s Church during 
1940. This spirit of advance was shown 
at the annual meeting when the con- 
gregation talked over ways and means 
of purchasing a parsonage and calling 
a pastor to live among them. 


Fairfield. The largest contribution to 
apportioned benevolence and special 
objects for several years was reported 
by First Church; also another reduc- 
tion of $650 in indebtedness during the 
past few months. The Rev. E. A. Piper 
is the pastor. 


Manly. The congregation increased 
by seven new members, four from non- 
Lutheran communions. The Rev. John 
Zeltin is pastor. The church came into 
possession of new flags, Christian and 
National. A new altar cross and a set 
of candelabra were dedicated. The 
Building Fund committee was ap- 
pointed at the annual meeting recently, 
the purpose being to create funds for 
building a new church. 


Mason City. The annual congrega- 
tional meeting, January 13, revealed the 
termination of the most successful year 
in the history of Central Church. For 
six years previous to 1940 the debt re- 
tirement of notes and first mortgage 
has been averaging an even $1,000 per 
annum. In 1940 the report of the trus- 
tees shows the debt reduction of $1,700, 
with every current obligation met. The 
Rev. W. E. Kampen is pastor here. 


Missouri Valley. Work continues on 
St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. L. A. Swan 
pastor, with an additional improvement 
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every few months. It is the goal of the 
congregation that the dedication serv- 
ices may be held during the twentieth 
anniversary celebration in July 1941. 
A recent development in the evan- 
gelistic work of the congregation is the 
organization of a Brotherhood. 


Muscatine. A communing member- 
ship of 441 was reported at the Jan- 
uary meeting of Grace Church, the 
Rev. R. R. Frobenius pastor. During 
the past year the congregation re- 
financed its first mortgage at a reduced 
interest rate, and paid off $860 on the 
mortgage indebtedness. One of the new 
features introduced in the program for 
1941 was a cabinet meeting held Jan- 
uary 13 for the purpose of instructing 
leaders of organizations and planning 
and co-ordinating the programs of or- 
ganizations and the church. The ob- 
jective is greater efficiency. 


Newton. The annual congregational 
meeting reports showed the apportion- 
ment of First Church, the Rev. F. D. 
Boldt pastor, paid in full in 1940, with 
the total cash contributions of congre- 
gation and societies over $1,300. After 
a seven months’ trial that proved suc- 
cessful, the congregation voted to con- 
tinue the use of the unified service. 
This church was fortunate in not having 
a single death in its membership during 
1940. 


Sioux City. The Women’s Auxiliary 
contributed a tidy sum toward a pay- 
ment on the lots for St. Luke’s Church, 
the Rev. D. E. Robinson pastor. The 
Brotherhood assisted in a religious 
survey of the community of Morning- 
side. An increased portion of the pas- 
tor’s salary is being assumed in 1941. 


Sioux City. The recent highlight at 
Trinity Church, Albert B. Schwertz, 
D.D., pastor, was the provision of new 
robes for the entire senior choir. In 
every avenue there were increases, all 
current bills met and mortgage pay- 
ments retired on schedule. 


West Des Moines. After twenty-one 
years as a mission congregation of the 
Iowa Synod, First Church, the Rev. 
F. C. Maurer pastor, began the new 
year as a self-sustaining church. The 
Every Member Visitation has shown 
that the people realize what self-sup- 
port means. The benevolences of the 
congregation are also keeping up. Con- 
gratulations are due the membership 
and pastor. 


Dr. Betty Nilsson, for a quarter of a 
century an active medical doctor in our 
Rajahmundry field in India, toured our 
synod during January. Dr. Betty 
showed motion pictures and with her 
splendid messages created added zeal 
among our people for the cause of 
missions. 
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oe Ueghany Conference Woes 


LENTEN SERVICE PLANS UPPERMOST 


A SPECIAL service of thanksgiving was 
held in the Duncansville church, the 
Rey. G. B. Harman pastor, January 19. 
It was a service in commemoration of 
the final payment of $500 on the church 
indebtedness, leaving the $66,000 
church edifice free of all debt. The 
service was in charge of the pastor, 
who was assisted by members of the 
church council. Pastor Harman came 
to Duncansville August 1, 1928, as the 
successor to Isaac Krider, D.D., who 
labored here for thirty-eight years and 
under whose leadership the new edifice 
was planned and constructed. Most of 
the councilmen who participated in this 
happy service were also members of 
the council when the church was ded- 
icated in 1926. 

When Pastor Harman took charge of 
the work at Duncansville the indebted- 
ness was $17,500. Pastor and people, in 
spite of depression years, worked with 
a faithfulness and steadily reduced the 
debt. In addition to the efforts at debt 
elimination, interior decoration, outside 
painting, and a number of repairs and 
replacements in recent years have been 
accomplished and paid in full. Several 
months ago a group of women of the 
church known as the “Organ Club” 
presented a Wicks electric organ to 
the church. 


Special services marked the eigh- 
teenth anniversary of First Church, 
Windber, Somerset County, the Rev. 
Ralph I. Shockey pastor, January 26. 
An anniversary sermon was preached 
by the pastor at the morning service 
and the evening sermon was preached 
by George W. Nicely, D.D., pastor of 
First Church, Johnstown. This progres- 
sive congregation was organized Jan- 
uary 23, 1923, under the leadership of 
the Rev. Joshua Nelson and was a 
member of the Augustana Synod until 
three years ago, when it joined the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. 

The work under Pastor Shockey has 
been most successful. An Intermediate 
Luther League has recently been or- 
ganized. A new fluorescent light for 
the altar, illuminating the beautiful 
painting, “Christ in Gethsemane,” has 
been presented by the Women’s Bible 
Class and a white damask stole has 
been presented to the pastor by the 
Teens and Twenty Class. 


At the annual congregational meeting 
at Moxham Church, Johnstown, H. C. 
Michael, D.D., pastor, the Rev. Russel 
J. Ohlson was elected to serve for one 
year as assistant pastor. Since last 
February Mr. Ohlson has been assist- 
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ing Dr. Michael by appointment of the 
church council. During the illness of 
Dr. Michael, Mr. Ohlson was called 
from Gettysburg Theological Seminary, 
where he was doing graduate work. He 
is a native of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
a graduate of Carthage College and 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Moxham congregation has been one 
of the most progressive in the confer- 
ence under the leadership of Dr. 
Michael. 


The National Christian Mission 
program in our territory has found a 
ready response and many supporters 
in the various congregations. A num- 
ber of congregations and pastors have 
joined in the union cottage prayer meet- 
ings and the general promotion of the 
program. We notice, however, that 
there have been a number of variations 
in this respect. Some groups have fol- 
lowed the union cottage meeting idea 
while others have gathered in the 
churches for union prayer services 
while still others have continued their 
individual services with an emphasis 
on the program and thought of the Mis- 
sion. Both Johnstown and Altoona 
were rallying points for this effort. 
Two day sessions with meetings for 
pastors and church workers were held 
morning and afternoon and mass meet- 
ings for the general public were held 
during the evening hours. The results 
have been encouraging to those who 
were responsible for this effort to re- 
energize the Christian constituency. 


Lenten Services 

The Altoona Ministerial Association 
has launched a new effort which prom- 
ises to be a mission in itself. For the 
first time in the history of Altoona Lu- 
theranism, union Wednesday evening 
Lenten services will be held in the 
churches of the city. An effort is being 
made in this manner to unite the Lu- 
therans of the city in one definite trend 
and plan of Lenten devotion and med- 
itation. Pastors of the different con- 
gregations of the community will assist 
with the services and the sermons for 
each service will be delivered by a 
guest speaker. The program of these 
services is: February 26, St. Paul’s 
Church, the Rev. John L. Barnes pas- 
tor; C. P. Swank, D.D., missionary su- 
perintendent of Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, the speaker. March 5, Bethany 
Church, the Rev. Paul L. Reaser pas- 
tor; preacher to be announced. March 
12, Temple Church, the Rev. F. R. 
Greninger pastor; Dr. G. Morris Smith, 
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president of Susquehanna University, 
speaker. March 19, Trinity Church, the 
Rev. Ralph W. Birk pastor; the Rev. 
E. M. Grove of Harrisburg, speaker. 
March 26, Second Church, the Rev. 
Clarence H. Hershey pastor; Dr. Carl 
C. Rasmussen, professor at Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, speaker. April 
2, First Church, the Rev. Luke H. 
Rhoads pastor; Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, 
Gettysburg Seminary, speaker. 

In addition to these Wednesday eve- 
ning union services the Ministerial As- 
sociation is continuing its practice of 
former years of conducting noonday 
Lenten services each weekday except 
Saturday. 


The cause of Foreign Missions was 
richly promoted through the visit of 
Mrs. Paul O. Machetzki, furloughed 


\missionary from British Guiana, to sev- 


eral of our Altoona churches, February 
2. In the morning she spoke to the 
assembled Sunday school, after which 
she addressed the morning congrega- 
tion at Bethany Church, the Rev. Paul 
L. Reaser pastor. Mrs. Machetzki again 
spoke to an appreciative audience at 
the afternoon Vespers in Second 
Church, the Rev. C. H. Hershey pastor. 
She completed a busy day by speaking 
to a large group of Luther Leaguers 
and the evening congregation of Trin- 
ity Church, of which the writer is pas- 
tor. All who heard this faithful servant 
felt the same way—‘“A fine message 
well presented.” 


Chaplain at Indiantown Gap 

The conference will lose, for a time, 
one of its outstanding pastors when the 
Rev. Burleigh A. Peters, pastor of Grace 


Church, Altoona, leaves for Indiantown 


Gap, Pa., where he will serve as chap- 
lain in the National Guard units sta- 
tioned there. For the past eighteen 
years Pastor Peters has faithfully and 
successfully served Grace Church. He 
has exerted himself in synodical and 
community affairs and has won wide 
recognition for his civic and religious 
interests. Last month he was re-elected 
to serve as chaplain of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Legislature at Harrisburg. 
It is indeed a signal honor, as it is the 
first time that a pastor has been elected 
to a second term in such a capacity. 


The Altoona Chapter of the Women’s 
League of Gettysburg College met Feb- 
ruary 3 in St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. 
J. L. Barnes pastor. After the devo- 
tional service conducted by the pastor’s 
wife, members were entertained with 
moving pictures of the scenic wonders 
of Pennsylvania. Reports of the annual 
convention at Gettysburg were pre- 
sented by the delegates and a generous 
birthday offering was received. This 
offering is to be given to the organ 
fund for the new chapel to be built on 
the campus of Gettysburg College. 
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THE LUTHERAN Goes on Display 


“Silent Salesman’. offers copies of 
official paper at the church door 


Witt Lutherans want THE LUTHERAN unless they see it? And a further 
question: If they feel they can’t afford two dollars a year for a subscription, 


how can they be persuaded to buy it? 


The answer to both questions is the new display rack to be placed near 
the church door where THE LutTuHeERAN is for sale each week at a nickel 


a copy. 

It can’t be said that THe’ LuTHERAN 
will start selling itself, with the great- 
est of ease, just because someone has 
designed a display rack for placement 
in churches. First of all, there must be 
someone in each church who believes 
that Lutherans should be reading their 
church paper. Such a person will wel- 
come the display rack idea, will order 
the rack and place it in a prominent 
position, and will call attention of his 
congregation to the fact that THE 
LutTHErAN is for sale. 

There are people in many congrega- 
tions who realize the importance of the 
church paper. Such people agree that 
the rack idea is helpful, and are giving 

it a trial. Racks are sent free to every 
congregation which orders ten copies of 
Tue LUTHERAN each week for a period 
of one year. The price of the paper to 
such congregations is three cents per 
copy. 

It seems that the United Lutheran 
Church is waking up, at least in spots, 
to the strategic value of widespread 
reading of the church’s official paper. 
Up to this time, the circulation is lower, 
in proportion to the church’s member- 
ship, than the cireulation of the church 
papers of any other major Lutheran 
body. 


Gift Subscriptions 

Some indication of awaking interest 
may be found in recent gifts by pastors 
of subscriptions to THE LUTHERAN to 
key men in their congregations. Here 
are just a few of them: 


The Rey. Arthur M. Huffman, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Knoxville, Tenn., 
gives each of his fifteen church coun- 
cilmen a subscription to THE LUTHERAN. 
“IT want them to see what it is like,” 
he says. And he doesn’t want them to 
know who is sending it, so don’t tell 
them. 


Dr. Gustave W. Weber, Pottstown, 
Pa., gives THe LUTHERAN to his church 
council members in St. James’ Church. 
The Rev. Robert Miller, Ringtown, Pa., 
makes a similar gift to councilmen of 


St. John’s Church. 


And Mrs. Emmanuel Bollivar of the 
Conquerall parish in Nova Scotia, dis- 
plays the Church Paper Month poster 


on her kitchen door, and goes from 
house to house till she has twelve new 
subscriptions. 


The Rev. W. D. Wise of Blountville, 
Tenn., reports twenty per cent of the 
members of his congregation as sub- 
scribers. The Rev. Elmore O. Hoppe of 
Jamaica, N. Y., has arranged for gift 
subscriptions to members of his church 
council in All Saints’ Church. 


The Sunday school of Bethel Church, 
Detroit, Mich., is sending THe LuTHERAN 
to all its teachers, at the expense of its 
treasury, and a very legitimate expense 
it is. The Rev. George R. F. Tamke, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Union 
City, N. J., has placed Tue LurHeran 
in each of the six firehouses of Union 
City, as a personal gift. 


Mr. S. Berger of Englewood, Ohio, 
requested his pastor, the Rev. Charles 
W. Cassel, West Carrollton, Ohio, to 
give him the names of ten members 
who should have THe LuTHERAN but 
cannot subscribe for it themselves. “We 
take a lot of papers in our home, and 
I consider THe LuTHEerAN the best of 
them all,” Mr. Berger says. 


The members of the church council 
of Holy Trinity Church, Elmira, N. Y., 
have been given subscriptions to THE 
LUTHERAN, announces the Rev. C. E. 
Hichner pastor. 


The Rev. Charles A. Miley, West 
Allis, Wis., reports that his congrega- 
tion is giving THE LUTHERAN to mem- 
bers of the church council. “We feel 
that. this will not only be of assistance 
to these men in their duties as officers 
of this church, but will help in stim- 
ulating interest in the church paper in 
the congregation.” 


A Gift to Everybody 

A few pastors have enough confi- 
dence in Tue LUTHERAN to shoulder the 
heavy burden of making a personal 
gift of subscriptions to it to every 
member of their congregations. One of 
them writes as follows: 

“Tt is my opinion that we shall never 
succeed in getting THE LUTHERAN to its 
full place in the sun until it is received 
in every home in the United Lutheran 
Church in America. I think that this 
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This is the display rack to be put in a 
prominent place in each church 


plan will be accomplished when we 
begin making THe LUTHERAN a budget 
item in our congregational finances. It 
astounds me that people as enlightened, 
gifted, blessed and enriched as we Lu- 
therans cannot see that the Kingdom of 
God will be carried forward when we 
get all of our people reading our very 
fine official paper. 

“It costs me two cents a week, just 
about, to have Tue LuTueran delivered 
to one family. I do not know any other 
place in the world where so much value 
can be bought for such a small sum of 
money. It would distress me to have 
anyone think that I consider THE 
LUTHERAN a kind of business propa- 
ganda. I freely admit that I admire the 
tenacity of the business world. If a 
business man has a useful article to 
sell, I like to see him work hard to sell 
it. And if insurance salesmen work 
hard to gain a material profit, surely 
we ought to work even harder to make 
God’s work more effective, and to bring 
mankind to a saving faith in our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. 

“Riven if I shall be unable to prove 
by statistics at the end of the year that 
Tue LuTHERAN has promoted the spir- 
itual life of our congregation, I shall 
actually know that it has done this very 
thing. I shall know, too, that among 
the magazine piles in our homes there 
has been one enlightened magazine that 
has clearly spoken the good news of 
Christ’s salvation. 

“So, my dear friends, I want you to 
know how glad I am to appropriate 
some of my valuable income to this 
venture. I want you to know that I 
consider it a great opportunity to send 
a paper as fine as THE LUTHERAN into 
all of our homes every week. I know 
that Tue LuTHERAN will help to do the 
work in this parish that our Lord 
wishes us to do.” 
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REFUGEE WORK IN ROCHESTER 


Social Center Dedicated 


RoOcHESTER is organizing in such a 
way as to bring one Christian refugee 
a month to this community. Dr. Hans 
Hirschberg, the former head of an im- 
portant law firm in Berlin, who de- 
fended some 200 Protestant clergymen 
before the Nazi regime, is the first 
refugee which the committee is spon- 
soring. The city is planning to raise 
$10,000 for local and national refugee 
work. 


Inter-faith Activities 

Each year Rabbi Philip Bernstein in- 
vites all the Protestant clergymen of 
this vicinity as his guests to the Tem- 
ple for a Conference on Christian- 
Jewish relations. He brings one of the 
outstanding Jewish scholars as confer- 
ence leader. At noon the visitors are 
treated to a delicious dinner served by 
the ladies of the synagogue. This year’s 
meeting, which was just held, was the 
largest since this project was started 
some five or six years ago. Dr. Hugh 
Burr, executive secretary of the Fed- 
eration of Churches, said that’s the 
largest gathering of local Protestant 
clergy he has ever seen in Rochester. 

Plans have been announced for an 
inter-faith mass meeting, of Jews, and 
Christians, both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, at the Eastman Theatre in 
the very near future. Rochester has 
around 25,000 people of the Jewish faith 
with some 90,000 Roman Catholics. 


City-wide Lutheran Services 

Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, editor of Tue 
LuTHERAN, addressed the Lutherans of 
this city Sunday evening, February 23, 
in a pre-Lenten service. 

On Passion Sunday a Lenten musical 
service is planned by the Pastoral As- 
sociation at the Church of the Reforma- 
tion. The choirs of each congregation 
will sing one Lenten number. This is 
the second annual Lenten musical serv- 
ice. The Rev. Paul Schmieder is the 
chairman of this service. 

On the Sunday following Easter, a 
post-Confirmation service will be held 
at Grace Church with all the boys and 
girls of the confirmation classes in at- 
tendance. Arnold F. Keller, D.D., of 
Utica will be the speaker. 

The Pastoral Association, headed by 
the Rev. Carl Betz, is doing splendid 
things. 


Pastoral Changes 

The Rev. Christian Krahmer of Ken- 
dall, N. Y., recently accepted the call 
to Islip Terrace, N. Y.; the Rev. E. H. 
Rieck has accepted a call to the Ken- 
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dall Charge. The Rev. Luther Scheehl 
of the Cohocton-Potter Parish is now 
the pastor at Herkimer, N. Y.; the Rev. 
Rudolph Ludwig is pastor of the Potter 
congregation and the Rev. Leopold 
Barnhardt is the pastor of the Cohocton 
Parish. The Rev. Herman B. Miller, 
formerly assistant pastor of the Church 
of the Reformation, is now the pastor 
of Grace Church, North Tonawanda. 
The Rev. Howard Winkelman, pastor 
of the Church of Peace, leaves this 
month for a chaplaincy in the United 
States Army. 


Social Mission Work Grows 

The Inner Mission Society of our city 
under Pastor Fred Heins’ leadership is 
steadily advancing. A new Center was 
recently purchased which provides 
many times the space and equipment 
formerly held. The new Center has a 
chapel with pews seating 150 people, a 
large recreational room, many club- 
rooms, rooms for the caretaker’s fam- 
ily, and an opportunity shop for sec- 
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ond-hand clothing and furniture, and 
adequate offices for the staff. 

The Center was dedicated recently 
by Clarence E. Krumbholz, D.D. Pas- 
tors, a city official, representatives of 


-social agencies, and others took part 


in the dedication service. Both the 
chapel and the recreational room, where 
an amplifying system was installed, 
were crowded to capacity by the Lu- 
therans of the city and vicinity. The 
Center is majoring in club work and 
weekday religious education. 

Dr. Ralph H. Long of the National 
Lutheran Council, spoke at the annual 
dinner meeting January 30. 


Water Scarce 

Rochester folk survived the water- 
pollution scare with no apparent ill 
effects. A few people are trying to sue 


‘the city for several thousands of dol- 


lars for what they claim to be ill ef- 
fects from _the water situation. The 
outcome of thése claims remains to be 
seen. 


Emmanuel Builds 

Emmanuel Church is in the midst of 
a building program. The plans call for 
the enlargement of the church proper 
to seat 100 more people, and the build- 
ing of a parish and educational building 
to provide for facilities for 500 people. 
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WOMEN ON CHURCH COUNCILS 
Progress in Congregations of Pittsburgh Synod 


Tue Pittsburgh Synod’s news report- 
ers have raised the question of women 
on church councils, one having discov- 
ered that First Church, Duquesne, 
C. W. Baker, D.D., pastor, has chosen 
Mrs. John Hoffman to such a position. 
On the day of her installation Mrs. 
Hoffman’s son, Ellwood, a senior at 
Gettysburg Seminary, delivered the 
morning message. Grace Church, North 
Side, Pittsburgh, the Rev. George J. 
Muller pastor, is also in the list, Mrs. 
Howard Braun being the incumbent. 
First Church, Ridgway, the Rev. Paul 
E. Keyser pastor, has for the first time 
placed a woman on the council, Mrs. 
Hugo Beck receiving this honor. 


The push from city to country erases 
old rural and urban boundaries. St. 
John’s, Highland, the Rev. G. L. Ulrich 
pastor was clearly a rural church, but 
suburban developments along Route 
19, the Perry Highway, have changed 
things. Renovations and additions are 
to be made to the church built in 1895, 
the cost to be $18,000, to provide ad- 
ditional seating space, room for The 
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Children of the Church, for the Sun- 
day school, for the recreational pro- 
grams of the young people and for 
adult activities. This will be an im- 
portant step in the northern suburbs. 


“High on a windy hill” rests Chicora, 
beautiful Butler County village of 1,150 
population, famous for its wealth in 
“black gold” (petroleum) and natural 
gas. In 1918 this town showed its 
patriotism by buying $153,000 in war 
savings stamps, “more per person than 
any other place in the United States.” 
The papers report that Chicora now 
asks that one of the navy’s new de- 
stroyers bear its name. Here the Rev. 
William H. Marburger started the new 
year with a gratifying advance in both 
churches of the parish. First Church, 
in Chicora, has reduced its debt to 
$2,000, the lowest in sixteen years, an 
increase in percentage of apportionment 
paid. The Mt. Pleasant church reports 
a 20 per cent increase in apportionment 
paid, and all financial obligations 
cleared, with treasury balances. 
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- Dedications 


In East Liverpool, Ohio, St. John’s 
Church, the Rev. John F. Kindsvatter 
pastor, rededicated the building De- 
cember 15. The service was conducted 
by J. G. Reinartz, D.D., Middletown, 
Ohio, who as pastor in 1896 dedicated 
the building. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz of 
Philadelphia, Pa., who as successor to 
his father, served as pastor from 1929 
to 1938. Assisting was Mr. William 
Keil, a son of the congregation, a mid- 
dler at the Philadelphia Seminary. Pas- 
tor Kindsvatter received and blessed at 
this service candlesticks, candelabra 
and vases presented by the Reinartz 
family in loving memory of Mrs. J. G. 
Reinartz. 


In Erie, St. Matthew’s Church was 
rededicated January 12 after complete 
renovation and refurnishing with new 
chancel furniture and new pews. As- 
sisting the pastor, the Rev. S. S. 
Schweikert, were former pastors J. J. 
Neudoerffer and E. R. Capewell, to- 
gether with the president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, the Rev. H. Reed Shepfer. 


Christ Church, Lawrence Park, Erie, 
the Rev. H. F. Obenauf pastor, had a 


_ celebration with the coming of the New 


Year, for on that date the congregation 
left the Home Mission group and be- 
came a self-sustaining parish. 


Student Work 

Not for some time has attention been 
given the student work being done un- 
der direction of Student Pastor Elmer 
P. Wentz, whose activities reach the en- 
tire Lutheran student population of 
Allegheny County institutions of higher 
learning. The Student Committee for 
the calendar year will consist of: Pas- 
tor G. B. Tejan, chairman; Pastor Wil- 
liam G. Leubin, vice-chairman; Mrs. 
H. C. Reller, secretary; Pastor G. W. 
Stough, treasurer; Pastor Merle R. 
Kunkleman, Pastor Frank P. Fisher, 
Dr. L. A. Sittler, Mrs. C. W. Baker, 
and Miss Elizabeth Knepschield., These 
are the Pittsburgh Synod members of 
the committee, excepting Pastor Tejan, 
who is a member of the American Lu- 
theran Church. Mrs. Baker and Miss 
Knepschield represent the Women’s 
Missionary Society. 

The last student meeting was held 
January 10 at the Heinz House on the 
University of Pittsburgh campus, with 
a program directed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paine. In February discussion 
groups on each campus took up the 
subject, “Youth’s Faith in Action.” 


Women’s Work 

The executive board of the Women’s 
Missionary Society met January 16 at 
Cotta Hall, Pittsburgh, Mrs. C. W. 
Baker presiding. Total of conference 
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offerings to the India Centennial Spe- 
cial stood at that time at $1,316.53. Mrs. 
Kroen’s report on box work showed 
almost $3,000 worth of work done. There 
was mention of a letter from the Fin- 
nish consul’s wife stating that clothing 
for Finnish Relief has been shipped. 
Reports were also made on appeals for 
clothing, blankets and other material 
gifts to Home Mission centers of our 
Northwest and Canada; to the Kodai- 
kanal sale in India; and of discarded 
beads and buttons for handwork proj- 
ects at the Jewish Mission in Pitts- 
burgh. It was suggested that the women 
write to congressmen and senators pro- 
testing the sale of alcoholic beverages 
in the vicinity of army camps. 


Congregational Progress 

Progress among the congregations 
continues. From the Northeast Con- 
ference is the report from First Church, 
Warren, Pa., the Rev. Edward K. Rogers 
pastor, where total benevolence for 
1940 touched $6,500. Of this $800 was 
for Emergency Appeal and Lutheran 
World Action. The Sunday school has 
assumed support of a frontier mission 
in north central Canada. A* Sunday 


BOOKS 


FOR LENTEN READING 


The Riches of His Grace 
By Rev. John Schmidt, B.D. 

An original, scholarly, scriptural and 
most readable treatise upon a subject 
which needs emphasis at the present time. 

Both in content and presentation, this 
book commends itself. We venture the 
opinion that here is one of the outstand- 
ing books of recent years.—‘Lutheran 
Herald.” 


Who Is This King of Glory 
By Rev. William Hallock Johnson, D.D. 

A powerful and beautiful enthrone- 
ment of the King of Glory. 

His purpose admirably achieved is to 
present a vision of the glory of the Re- 
deemer, of the glory of His cause and 
the power of His resurrection —‘‘Chris- 
tianity Today.” 


The Word of the Cross 
By Brother Obadiah 


The author believes and demonstrates 
that Christ not only can, but does satisfy 
the soul need of every one who with 
confidence and obedience humbly accepts 
the gospel message. book greatly 
needed in this age of doubt and con- 
fusion. 

At Your Denominational Book Store or 
Direct From The Publishers. 


$1.50 each, Postpaid. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825 


21 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


school class is supporting a pastor in National Council of Women for Home 
India, and laymen are helping a con- Mi§issions, using the subject, “Women in 
gregation in our own territory. The a Changing World.” The local station 
congregation has authorized the coun- donated the time for these broadcasts. 
cil to conduct a special appeal for Wherever such a program can be had 
$6,750 to cover indebtedness and cost it is well for listeners to write to the 
of improvements desired before the broadcasting station thanking the sta- 
centennial year of 1942. tion for the time given to a religious 


program. 
The recent fire in First Church, Van- 


dergrift, has fortunately not resulted in 
the loss first stated in the newspapers. 
The damage is about $1,600 with full 
insurance coverage. The trouble came 
from a heating plant defect. 


The Lenten Broadcasts sponsored by 
the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of 
Pittsburgh have been announced. They 
will be given Friday mornings at 8.30 
over WJAS, Pittsburgh, from February 
28 to April 11. Lenten hymns will be 
sung by a Women’s Choir under direc- 
Edgar B. Hanks pastor, is fifty years tion of the Rev. Paul Obenauf. The 
old. It once was a Pittsburgh Synod ge deast theme for the series 
mission. In the past year it pushed_~is the question, “What Shall I Do With 
membership to 1,006 confirmed and Jesus?” ON 
raised a total budget of $12,500. /The ; 
church plant, valued at $100,000; will Conventions and Rallies 


be debt free during 1941. A synodical Young men’s Confer- 
ence will be held May \17 at Calvary 
Church, Wilkinsburg, A.|W. Steinfurth, 
D.D., pastor. This will be the first at- 
tempt at anything of this kind. Mrs. 
O. A. Sardeson, newly elected president 
of the national society, will be the head- 
lined speaker. A rally and luncheon in 
Mrs. Sardeson’s honor on May 16 is 
among the tentative items on this pro- 
gram. 


Holy Trinity, Jeannette, the Rev. 


Trinity, Latrobe, rejoices in the rec- 
ognition given the catechetical texts 
written by the pastor, John B. Gardner, 
D.D. These include the “Handbdgok of 
Religious Instruction” for weekday, and 
Sunday schools; “The Bible Basis\ of 
the Catechism”; and “The Life o 
Christ.” They are all arranged in les- 
son form with questions and answers. 
A number of the pastors use these texts 


with profit. February 7 the Pittsburgh Thiel Club 
held its annual meeting in Mount Leb- 
Radio anon Lutheran Church, with Judge 


George H. Rowley of Mercer, president 
of the Board, and Profs. H. G. Gebert 
and E. G. Heissenbittel of the faculty, 
as speakers. 


Mrs. C. W. Baker of Duquesne, pres- 
ident of the synodical Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, spoke February 5, 12 
and 19 over KQV, Pittsburgh, for the 
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ACTIVITY AT FORT JACKSON 


A Friend of Youth 


Two officials of the South Carolina 
Synod keep quite busy. The Rev. E. Z. 
Pence, president, not only serves a reg- 
ular parish, but also gives active lead- 
ership to the synod, is serving as di- 
rector of a special appeal for debt re- 
duction of Newberry College, and 
serves various interests in the general 
work of the Church. He is doing a most 
excellent work. The other is the 
hustling superintendent of the synod, 
the Rev. T. F. Suber. He not only 
travels many miles, but also makes 
countless contacts in promoting the 
work of the synod, meeting with coun- 
cils and committees, and preaching at 
numerous mission points. 


Dr. E. C. Cooper, president of the 
Lutheran Seminary in Columbia, has 
been doing considerable field work on 
behalf of this institution, making con- 
tacts from Virginia to Florida. 


Dr. James C. Kinard, president of 
Newberry College, is always a busy 
man. Besides his administrative duties, 
he does some teaching, makes many 
contacts, and is in almost constant de- 
mand as a speaker for various occa- 
sions throughout the South. 


A City of Soldiers 

has come into being at Fort Jackson, 
near Columbia, almost over night. 
Latest reports show that there are now 
32,500 officers and men stationed here, 
with the number to be increased to 
43,000 in March and June. The peak is 
expected to reach 45,000. A new 
$5,000,000 contract for construction 
brings the total of building allotments 
for this post to approximately 
$17,000,000. According to newspaper 
reports, the total acreage for use for 
the buildings and maneuvers areas will 
be 250,000. 

A number of conferences have been 
held recently by interdenominational 
and denominational groups separately 
to consider the matter of providing 
proper social and recreational centers 
for the soldiers in Columbia. 

A feature article in one of the daily 
papers tells that in the 30th Division at 
Fort Jackson, numbering 12,200 men 
from North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Tennessee, 95 per cent are 
church members. It reveals that 91.5 
per cent of the group are Protestant, 
2.6 per cent are Catholic, and .4 per 
cent are Jewish; only 5.5 per cent of 
the men in the 30th Division belong to 
no church. It is said that the men of 
this division attend church services at 
the Fort regularly. 
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Bulletins from Zion Parish, Lexing- 
ton County, the Rev. Glenn S. Ekard 
pastor, give interesting facts on the 
work of this parish. Zion Church shows 
a gain of six per cent in communing 
members for the past year. The financial 
statements show liberal contributions 
for the work of the church locally and 
general causes. 


Red Bank Parish, the Rev. Luther H. 
Jeffcoat pastor, reports having received 
a beautiful brass cross for the altar, 


given by St. John’s Sunday school, with, 


other improvements to the chancel 
contemplated. 


Pine Grove Congregation, Lone Star, 
Dr. S. P. Koon pastor, recently covered 
its parish building and installed a new 
cook stove and water system in the 
parsonage. 


The Johnston Parish, the Rev. W. D. 
Haltiwanger pastor, shows satisfactory 
progress in both Mount Calvary and 
St. John’s congregations. The pastor 
and his wife were remembered gen- 
erously with gifts, including $50 cash. 


The Rev. M. R. Wingard has com- 
pleted seventeen years as pastor of 


Immanuel Church, Greenwood. The 
pastor was remembered generously by 
the congregation, and fifty new Com- © 
mon Service Books were placed in the - 
church. 


St. John’s Church, Walhalla, the Rev. 
B. M. Clark pastor, reports one of the 
best years in the history of this con- 
gregation. Splendid response has been 
given to the various calls of the church. 


A Valuable Layman 

A feature article appearing in The 
State newspaper, Columbia, gives an 
interesting story of a progressive mem- 
ber of Holy Trinity Church, Little 
Mountain, J. Kess Derrick, a member 
of the State Legislature. Mr. Derrick 
operates a store in this town which does 
an unusually large business. He also 
operates a lumber business which turns 
out approximately 15,500,000 feet of 
dressed lumber annually. He has been 
instrumental in creating a large poultry 
market in this section. He is ticket 
agent and telegraph operator, operates 
a gin and grist mill, and is engaged in 
farming. His interest in youth has 
prompted him to send a number of boys 
and girls to school. He now pays the 
rent on the N. Y. A. Girls’ Home in 
Newberry and recently purchased a 
home where the N. Y. A. boys of the 
county will be housed. 

Holy Trinity Church is the only 
church in the town of Little Mountain, 
and practically all the people are Lu- 
therans. 
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RURAL PROBLEMS SOLVED IN MIDWEST SYNOD 


President Wiegman Honored 


Dr. M. A. Ritzen, superintendent of 
Tabitha Home for the Aged and Or- 
phanage at Lincoln, Nebr., is under 
medical care for an ailment of the 
heart. No visitors allowed. Engaged in 
the midst of a campaign to raise $100,000 
for a new administration building to 


replace the present dilapidated struc- - 


ture, the interruption is gravely felt by 
the institution. Particularly so because 
since the campaign got under way, the 
Home’s income for current expenses 
has been far behind the actual daily 
needs. It is hoped that Dr. Ritzen’s 
absence from the field will be under- 
stood by pastors and congregations in 
all its implications and that such 
absence will not add further aggrava- 
tion to Tabitha’s financial affairs. 


Inspired by the success of the 
Nebraska Master Farmer movement, 
the executive committee of the Ne- 
braska Christian Rural Fellowship have 
decided to honor outstanding rural 
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pastors during the Fellowship’s insti- 
tute next June. Nominations may be 
made by anyone, giving full details 
concerning the life and work of the 
nominee. Prof. J. L. Thomas, State 
Agricultural College, Lincoln, Nebr., is 
secretary of the Fellowship. 


Dr. Ernest Walter, pastor of Im-_ 
manuel Church, five miles south of 
Hastings, Nebr., is serving a high-rank- 
ing group of young people, composed 
entirely of farm youth. The response 
to their pastor’s leadership has beea 
partly revealed in a few lines from Dr. 
P. M. Kinports, executive secretary of 
the Luther League of America. Ac- 
knowledging receipt of the annual 
Luther League Review subscriptions, 
he writes, “As far as I know, this is the 
highest percentage of subscriptions we 
have yet received.” This only illus- 
trates that no church is too rural to do 
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its best and incidentally achieve a na- 
tional record. Moreover, Dr. Walter’s 
congregation is leading proportionally 
in benevolence—this in spite of the 
fact that drouth has hit these people 
for a succession of years. How do they 
do it, you ask? Only God knows. 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN 
“‘THE FRIENDLY CHURCH ** 
Sixteenth and Jefferson Streets, Phila. 


DR. ROSS STOVER, Pastor 


Announces 1941 Lenten Program 
FEB. 24th to MAR. Ist — WEEK OF PRAYER 
In one hundred of her homes 
From 12 Noon to 2 P. M. Daily in Church 


MARCH 2nd—Begins FIVE LENTEN SUNDAY NIGHTS in Philadelphia’s Academy of Music 
APRIL 6th—PALM SUNDAY NIGHT in CONVENTION HALL 


APRIL 13th—EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STADIUM 
May we ask your prayers for these great services in the heart of a city where one 
million are tacberched? 


Fremont’s Man of the Year 

President Fred C. Wiegman, D.D., of 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., has 
been named Fremont’s “Man of the 
Year for 1940,” an honor conferred an- 
nually by the Fremont Tribune on the 


Conventional Hall—13,500 Seats 


resident of the city who excels in qual- 
ifications and service. This is the third 
laurel of distinction granted Midland’s 
new president since he assumed office 
in the fall of 1939. A year ago he was 
presented with the annual “Distin- 
guished Service Award” of the Ne- 
braska City Rotary Club, and _ last 
spring Wittenberg College conferred 
upon him the Doctor of Divinity de- 
gree. And what is more, his service to 
church and community entitles him to 
all of them. 


Zion Church, Hooper, Nebr., has 
called Mr. Wallace Wolff, senior at 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary, to succeed 
the Rev. Alfred Pannbacker as their 
pastor. Mr. Pannbacker resigned to 
complete his work for the Ph.D. degree 
at the University of Nebraska. He will 
continue to supply Zion Church from 
Lincoln until his successor will have 
finished his seminary work. The new 
pastor is a grandson of the first pres- 
ident of Midwest Synod. 


Handling the Language Question 

St. Mark’s Congregation, Bloomfield, 
Nebr., the Rev. H. O. Rhode pastor, 
has developed a new way to serve their 
German-speaking members (some of 
them founders of the church) every 
Sunday in the language which they 
prefer. This worship hour is held from 
9.00 to 9.45, followed by the regular 
church school and the chief English 
service. Contrary to the usual method 
of eliminating the original language 
gradually, irrespective of the con- 
tinuing needs, Pastor Rhode’s method 
will provide the message of salvation 
to the aged as long as any need for it 
exists. In its section of the country, St. 
Mark’s Church is an island where both 
young and old can worship regularly 
every Sunday in the language which 
suits them best. The success with which 
their pastor handles the delicate lan- 
guage question is reflected in the sound- 
ness of the congregation’s finances, the 
total of which for 1940 is a top figure 
as far as memory recalls. 


An open country church (not Lu- 
theran) near Waverly, Nebr., reports 
that their God’s Acre method of raising 
means for church support has yielded 
during the past year nearly $1,500 for 
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reduction of an old church debt. This 
was done in addition to the conven- 
tional practice to provide for the cur- 
rent expenses and benevolence, all of 
which was paid in full. It proves that 
rural churches can serve their open 
country communities in an effective 
way if a devoted leadership points the 
right direction. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
TAKES STOCK 


(Continued from page 9) 


Significant Actions of the Board 

Special appreciation was expressed 
to the Women’s Missionary Society for 
the gift of $5,000 to assist in obtaining 
for the seminary in Saskatoon a sewer 
and water system. This system will 
allow this seminary, which is growing 
in importance, to have ample fire pro- 
tection as well as an adequate water 
supply. 

Since the presidents of seminaries in 
a conference at the Omaha Convention 
had spoken in favor of a survey of our 
seminaries along the lines of the ex- 
tended investigation which is made by 
the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools, the Board authorized 
its new Committee on Seminaries to 
proceed at once to a survey of the 
seminaries. 

The Board looks with favor upon the 
placing of a full-time pastor for stu- 
dents at Pennsylvania State College 
and is working out a detailed plan of 
co-operation with the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod with the hope that this 
work may be inaugurated in Septem- 
ber 1941. 

The Board recognized that it has a 
responsibility to Lutheran student and 
faculty refugees, and directed its staff 
to undertake such service as part of its 
work. It requested the co-operation of 
the colleges of the United Lutheran 
Church and of the National Lutheran 
Educational Conference in working out 
programs of service to such refugees. 


Plan for Retirement of Secretaries 


A plan for the retirement of secre- 
taries from the work of the Board of 
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$25 to $35 


SECURES THIS 
ELECTRIC BULLETIN 


_ Build your own cab- 
inet from our blue 
prints, and we supply 
steel sign panel and 
letter equipment. Hun- 
dreds of churches are 
thus securing an elec- 
tric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for in- 
formation, 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308% E. 4th Street, Davenport, Iowa 


THE REV KYLE’ E 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
AN ELECTRICALLY 
{LLUMINATED. STEEL 
© BULLETIN BOARD 
WIRED: INSIDE 
READY, FOR USE 
LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERS ARE 


INTERCHANGEABLE a 


CHURCHES AND SECTS 
OF CHRISTENDOM 
By J. L. NEVE 
634 PAGES. PRICE, $3.50. 
Send orders to the author. 
1015 N. Fountain Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


Education was adopted. This plan calls 
for the retirement of secretaries for 
students at the age of sixty, and for all 
secretaries, in whatever field they may 
be working, at the age of sixty-five. It 
was recognized that some secretaries 
may have special talent for certain 
types of work and that their services 
may be retained by annual election 
after the retirement period. Upon re- 
tirement lay secretaries shall be granted 
a pension equal to that granted by the 
Board of Ministerial Pensions and Re- 
lief to the clergy, provided the Church 
has not adopted a pension plan for lay 
secretaries. 

With the Church’s growing recogni- 
tion of the significance of its educa- 
tional work in the whole program of 
the whole Church, the Board of Edu- 
cation is determined to go forward 
courageously on concrete projects which 
will have constructive effects at both 
the colleges and seminaries. 


NEW BRASS VASE 
by Gorham 


When selecting a sacred memorial consider 
Gorham first—for finest quality, authentic de- 
sign and superior craftsmanship. 


Since 1831 America’s Leading Silversmiths 
have been creating superb Altar and other use- 
ful, lasting Ecclesiastical Appointments for those 
who appreciate the best at no more than the 
ordinary kind. 


V4470 Vase above, with fluted plain surfaces 
and concentrated ornament, matches new candle- 
stick and Altar Cross of dignified modern de- 
sign. Vase is 10 in. high, $22.50 each. Write for 
Catalog illustrating Altar Set and other ap- 
pointments—Dept. L.U. 2. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of 
Virginia. Liberal 
Arts, Pre- library, 
F Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 68th year. 
Rates, $435.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


TO DEFEND A GREAT HERITAGE 
(Continued from page 7) 


Wittenberg has arrived at the parting 
of the ways, to set its financial house in 


order and to remain one of the recog-~ 


nized first-class schools, or to lose its 
high ranking, gained through the strug- 
gles of a century, and to go down. Wit- 
tenberg’s friends stand now before the 
choice either to defend the great herit- 
age of the past generations or to permit 
it to be lost. 

In its long history, Wittenberg has 
suffered no bitterer blow than this 
suspension on the part of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Neither 
the quality of Wittenberg’s teachers 
nor their lack of loyalty to the point of 
sacrifice has caused this blow. It was 
caused by Wittenberg’s financial need. 


It can be cured only by setting Witten-° 


berg’s financial house in order. 

In its long history, Wittenberg’s 
friends have never faced a choice as 
crucial as they are facing in the present 
moment, to defend the great heritage of 
four generations or to retreat from the 
field of Christian higher education. 


The Church Will Again Fight 
For Wittenberg 


In ringing, unmistakable words, the 
synods of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Kentucky-Tennessee have made their 
decision. They have said, Wittenberg 
must remain a first-class college. Be- 
fore God and man they have given 
their pledge to see that Wittenberg’s 
debt is paid. 

Two magnificent gifts, one of a hun- 
dred seventy-five thousand, the other 
of fifty thousand, are an indication of 
the depth to which Wittenberg’s friends 
are stirred, of the driving determina- 
tion which has gripped them to defend 
their great heritage, Wittenberg Col- 
lege and Hamma Divinity School. 

During the month of March a series 
of district meetings have been ar- 
ranged to reach the leadership of every 
congregation in Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Kentucky and Tennessee. The 


WHEN You CHANGE 


YOUR ADDRESS 


Will you please send a written notice to THE LUTHERAN, |228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, giving the old as well as the new 
address? This service will save THE LUTHERAN many dollars 
since the Post-Office Department now makes a charge of two 
cents for reporting a change of address to the publisher, which 
formerly was done free. Your co-operation will also avoid errors. 


THANK YOU! 


purpose of these meetings is to discuss 
Wittenberg with the members of the 
congregations, gathered in groups for a 
frank and fair discussion of Witten- 
berg’s service and needs. No effort has 
been spared to make these meetings a 
unique experience and a source of 
deeper understanding of the great 
cause of Christian education in the life 
of the Church of Christ today. The 
leaders of the Church will be present 
at these meetings. Wittenberg’s School 
of Music will provide a program. 
Unquestionably Wittenberg College 
and Hamma Divinity School are essen- 
tial institutions of our Church. They 
have helped to build the Church in 
the past. They need to help in its con- 
servation in the difficult days ahead. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Carl Heinrich 


Barely seven-weeks after Pastor Heinrich was 
called of God from this vale of sorrows his 
beloved wife joined him in the presence of 
the Almighty. * 

Theodora Sophia Thordsen was born July 18, 
1864, in Borsbuell, Schleswig-Holstein, Ger- 
many. March 15, 1893, she was united in holy 
wedlock with the Rev. Carl Heinrich in Brek- 
lum, Germany. Four days later the couple left 
for America and landed on these shores April 
1, 1893. They came to Chicago, where Pastor 
Heinrich continued his studies to become more 
proficient in the English language. 

Six months later this young couple went to 
Pastor Heinrich’s first charge near Walsh, Ran- 
dolph County, Ill., where Mrs. Heinrich faith- 
fully assisted him in the work of the pastor- 
ate. After laboring more than eleven years in 
this parish, she accompanied her husband to 
Wellsburg, Iowa, and carried on her efforts 
among the people of St. Paul’s congregation 
until her husband retired from the active min- 
istry in 1936. 

The aged couple made their home with their 
son-in-law, the Rev. Arthur Huneke, after this 
retirement first in Wellsburg and later in Wine 
Hill, near Steeleville, Ill. In October 1940 Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Heinrich decided to return to 
Wellsburg that they might spend the remain- 
ing days near their sons. 

Four sons and two daughters blessed this 
union. One son and two daughters preceded 
their parents to their heavenly mansion. Three 
sons and a host of other relatives and friends 
were grieved to learn that Mrs. Heinrich suf- 
fered a stroke on the first of February. They 
mourned the passing of a dear mother and a 
blessed friend February 9, 1941. 

The funeral service was held at the late res- 
idence and in St. Paul’s Church, Wellsburg. 
These were conducted by her pastor, the Rev. 
F. Albin Heinz, who also gave the German 
address. Pastor Dorris Flesner of Elkader, 
Iowa, preached in English. Interment took 
place in St. Paul’s Cemetery near Wellsburg, 
where her mortal remains rest beside those of 
her beloved husband. The memory of a blessed 
life shall linger long in the minds of all who 


knew her. 
Arnold H. Kaitschuk, 
Necrologist, Wartburg Synod. 


The Rev. William Oscar Ibach 


died at his home in Taneytown, Md., February 
17. He had been confined to bed for a little 
over one week. He was aged 68 years, 8 
months, and 25 days. 

Mr. Ibach was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
the son_of Augustus G. and Esther (Kase 
Ibach. He was brought up as a member of St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church, under the pastor- 
ate of Dr. William M. Baum. After elementary 
education in the public schools of Philadelphia 
he entered Gettysburg College, where he grad- 
uated with the class of 1894. Three years later 
he graduated from the Theological Seminary 
at Gettysburg. He was licensed as a minister 
in the fall of 1896 by the Synod of East Penn- 
sylvania, and was ordained by the same synod 
in 1897. His pastorates were Lemoyne, Pa., 
1898-1900; Chicora, Pa., 1900-1903; Glasgow, 
Pa., 1903-1908; West Sunbury, Pa., 1908-1913; 
St. James, Pittsburgh, 1913-1916; Union Bridge, 
Md., 1916-1923; Salona, Pa., 1923-1931. 

In 1931 a physical handicap, lameness, of 
which he never knew the cause, developed and 
compelled his retirement from the active pas- 
torate. He with his wife returned to Mary- 
land, to make their home with their daughter, 
Mrs. George L. Harner, in Taneytown; but in 


‘March 12, 1941 


his retirement he continued to be active in 
the church, and engaged in supply preaching 
as opportunity offered. February 8 he lost 
the power of locomotion, and during the week 
that followed he developed pneumonia, to- 
gether with paralysis of some of the vital 
organs, which soon brought the end. 

In 1903 he was united in marriage with Miss 
Lillian B. McCullough of Chicora, Pa., by 
whom he is survived, together with one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. George L. Harner of Taneytown; one 
son, Clarence A. Ibach of Baton Rouge, La.; 
and two grandsons, Clarence A. and Robert E. 
Harner, at home with their parents. He is sur- 
vived also by one sister, Mrs. Kate Marville 
of Chicago. 

The funeral was held February 20, with serv- 
ice in Trinity Church, Taneytown, in charge 
of the pastor, the Rev. A. T. Sutcliffe, as- 
sisted by the Rev. L. B. Hafer, a classmate of 
the deceased, and J. D. Krout, D.D., secretary 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, who 
preached the sermon. Six fellow ministers 
served as pallbearers: W. E. Saltzgiver, George 
E. Bowersox, Jr., Philip Bower, F. R. Seibel, 
L. H. Rehmeyer, and M. L. Kroh. Burial took 
place in the Taneytown Lutheran Cemetery. 

Mr. Ibach was faithful and diligent in serv- 
ice as a pastor and as a member of the church. 
He was a member of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. The writer knew him as a classmate, 
but we never knew a fellow student who did 
not hold him in high regard. We knew him 
as a fellow pastor and neighbor, and many 
were they who always had a kind word to say 
for him. We knew him in fraternal circles, 
where he always commanded the highest re- 
spect. He was a man of cheerfulness and cour- 
age. Many were the bright and even jovial 
greetings that he exchanged with those with 
whom he came in contact. We shall cherish his 
memory. L. B. Hafer. 


George Smith Kressley, Litt.D., D.D. 


died at his home in 
Reading, Pa., March 
3. He had been ill 
from heart trouble 
for a number of 
years. Occasionally 
the attacks had been 
so violent as to be 
alarming to him and 
to. his associates. 
Since the nature of 
his duties was such 
as to require him to 
be absent from his 
home frequently the 
fear existed that an 
attack from which 
he might not re- 
cover might come 
when he was not in 
Reading. The shock 
of his death was 
mitigated by the fact 
that it happened in 
his home, Mrs. 
Kressley thus being 
able to be with him 
at the last. 

George Smith 
Kressley was born 
in Maxatawny, Pa., 
February 8, 1877. He 
was _ baptized and 
confirmed in Zion Church of that community, 
the Rev. B. E. Kramlich being his pastor. In 
1894 he enrolled as a student at the Keystone 
State Normal School at Kutztown, Pa., and in 
1898 he matriculated at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. He did post-graduate work at 
Goettingen, Germany, in 1910. 

Following his graduation from Muhlenberg 
College he entered the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary and prepared for ordination to the 
Lutheran ministry. He was ordained in 1901. 
He was at once called to a position on the fac- 
ulty of the State Normal School where he had 
been a student. His work as a professor in that 
institution continued until 1917, when he was 
chosen as the head of the Foreign Language 
department of the public schools in Allentown, 
Pa. This position he occupied until 1929, when 
he became Secretary of Benevolence for the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

This position of Secretary of Benevolence was 
developed as progress was made in the Minis- 
terium toward an orderly administration of the 
opportunities and resources of Christian benev- 
olence. To the duties of his office Dr. Kressley 
consecrated himself to the utmost of his phys- 
ical and mental resources. Convinced of that 
basic relationship between the believer and his 
Lord to which the term stewardship has come 
to be attached, he was concerned when his 
brethren in the ministry and his fellow mem- 
bers in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania seemed 
not to appreciate the Lord’s commitments to 
them for service. Men of the synod who were 
closely associated with him felt justified in oc- 
casionally expressing their confidence in his 
work as the Secretary of Benevolence. The re- 
ports of the treasurer of the synod and of the 
statistician indicated rich fruitage from his 
labors. 

Dr. Kressley was married August 5, 1902, to 


\ 


DR. GEORGE S. 
KRESSLEY 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Curricula: 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Co-educational — Accredited. 
For more than eighty years in the 


service of Christian higher education. 


Liberal Arts 
Business 
ommercial Education 
Music 
For catalog write 


G. Morris Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


Anna Rachael Fretz. One child, Helen Eliza- 
beth, was born of this union. 

The funeral service was conducted March 6 
in the Church of the Holy Spirit, Reading, Pa., 
of which Dr. Charles G. Beck is pastor. Pastors 
and laymen of the Ministerium gathered to pay 
a last tribute of esteem to their beloved secre- 
tary. The president of the Ministerium, Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, conducted the service and 
was assisted by Secretary William L. Stough, 
D.D., and the Rey. M. LeRoy Wuchter, pres- 
ident of the Reading Conference. The _pall- 
bearers were members of the synodical Stew- 
ardship Committee, and honorary pallbearers 
members of the Executive Board of the Min- 
isterium, executive secretaries of synodical 
boards, the German secretary of the Minis- 
terium, Dr. H. D. E. Siebott, and President 
Levering Tyson of Muhlenberg College and 
President Luther D. Reed of the Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary. 

Interment took place in Maxatawny Ceme- 
tery near Kutztown. 


Mrs. Milton J. Kramlich 


After a brief illness, Amanda C. Kramlich, 
widow of the Rev. Milton Joseph Kramlich, 
died at her home in Allentown, Pa., February 
13. She was preceded in death thirty-one 
years ago by her husband, who was pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, East Allentown. He had 
served the Plainfield Charge, Northampton 
County, and Lowhill and St. Peter’s, Lehigh 
County, prior to his pastorate at St. Joseph’s. 

Amanda C. Miller was born October 17, 1857, 
in South Whitehall Township, a daughter of 
the late Joseph and Elemina (nee_ Gross) 
Miller. She was a graduate from the Moravian 
Seminary and College for Women in Bethle- 
hem, Pa. In June 1885 she married Milton J. 
Kramlich. She was a member of Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Allentown, and was active in 
the affairs of this congregation. : 

Surviving are a son, George Kramlich, at 


home; and a daughter, Margaret Kramlich, 
Philadelphia. Another daughter, Katherine, 
preceded her mother in death three months 


ago. 
The funeral service was conducted by the 
Rev. Walter Krouse, her pastor, and interment 
followed in the Fogelsville Cemetery. 


The Rev. Alfred Zintz 


was born January 16, 1878, in Bistritz, Hun- 
gary. He received a call as professor at the 
Gymnasium (College) of his home town after 
completion of his studies in 1906. In the same 
year he was united in holy wedlock with Miss 
Elsa Steffal. Ten years later he decided to 
enter the ministry. ; ‘ 

Leaving his homeland he, his wife, and their 
three daughters came to this country with the 
intention of sere up mission work among 
the Siebenbuerger Saxons. He was called, early 
in 1926, by the Wartburg Synod to organize a 
congregation of these people in Chicago. April 
10, 1926, the Stephen Ludwig Roth congrega- 
tion was organized with thirty-five charter 
members. In less than a year this young con- 
gregation had reached a membership of 100. 
At this time, however, a slow but fatal sick- 
ness befell Mr. Zintz by which he was forced, 
in December 1928, to ask his congregation to 
anease him from the duties of his pastoral 
office. 

He bore his affliction with patience and en- 
durance. He returned to his homeland with 
his wife and youngest daughter in August 1939. 
Under the watchful care of his brother, a 
physician, did he in vain hope for recovery. 

He was called to his eternal reward Decem- 
ber 12, 1940. He is survived by his widow, and 
his three daughters. Ernst Schmidt. 

February 25, 1941, 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The Women’s Missionary Societies of the 
Adams County District of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will hold their annual meeting in Zion 
Church, Fairfield, Pa., the Rev. Emmert Cole- 
stock pastor, April 16. Afternoon and evening 
sessions. Regina M. Berkheimer. 


Historic and Artistic 
ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Invites Lutheran Tourists 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:15 P. M. 


George J. Gongaware, Pastor 
Heyward W. Epting, Assistant 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 


Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 

On Ocean Highway—uU. S. Route 17. 

SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 othe church and teres’ LAL 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. ~ 


131 EAST, 23R0: STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y.. “= 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
Electric Altar erate prices. 
Candelabra Give us a trial and be 
i" ; convinced. Our motto, 
We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


‘|Get CHOIR and PUL 


T 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 
way! Pen 


Beautiful, fine quality 
Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
socks—now easy for your 
church to own under 
MOORE'S Plan. Write 
| for Free Choral Appare! 
| Style Book C52, Pulpit 
| Apparel StyleBook CP52, 
Budget Payment Plan 152. 


E-R-MOORE CO: 
| 425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St, 
iNew York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


A SERIES OF PICTURE-HOOKS 


on which hang applications designed to help the young Christian 


on with the business of being an asset to the church and to himself. 


A practical booklet in adolescent language. 


YOUR FIRST YEAR 


A CONFIRMATION GIFT BOOKLET WITH, CERTIFICATE 


Ten Readable Chapters 


How to approach others and win them 
for the church. 


. TUNING UP 


. PUTTING YOURSELF. IN LINE 6 
Fitting the new member into the pro- Starting the day with God in private 
gram and activities of the congregation. devotions. 
. TWO RIVERS 7. THE DINNER BELL 
Concentrating one’s powers in one line Dealing with prayer at meal time. 
of service so as to make a real success. 
_ FOOL'S GOLD 8. oot NIGHT eri. ee 
The real treasures found in worship and ith his amily rence inter ys |. ~ 
membership. : 
| THE HALF-WAY HOUSE ’. si ee Pe 
The rich experience of sharing the faith eel Maat pit - ae ns ee = i pate 
with others. bility and duty. 
. GOING FISHING 10. NEW FRONTIERS 


How the young Christian may make a 
daily advance in Christian living. 


ADDITIONAL PAGES include a Certificate of Confirmation; space for the Confirmation verse and 
hymn; space for class signatures; space for a "personal pledge'' of loyalty to Christ, written by the 
confirmand on the day of Confirmation, followed by a space for "A Year from Today," in which he 
can record his success in keeping the pledge, and his resolve for the coming years. 


Attractively bound in art paper, with full front cover design in color. 
Two-color line-drawn illustration at each chapter head. 


30 cents a copy; $3.00 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS PHILADELPHIA 


Columbia 


Chicago Pittsburgh 


